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MAY. 


May, a blithesome, bonny lass, 

With a rare completeness, 
Dots with flowers the springing grass, 
Bids the orchard’s petaled mass, 

Fill the air with sweetness. 


Spreads a feast for lowing herds; 
Waves the green leaf banners, 

Till her morning choir of birds, 

Sing their anthems without words, 
With their gayest manners. 


—Sarah Howard. 
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NOVEL LUNCHEONS. 
Historically, Descriptively and Suggestively Treated. 


an age of individuality every- 
im | thing is studied in detail. And 
ours is an age of individualiza- 
tion and specialization. It 
follows that when Mrs. James 
gives a luncheon, it must in no 
wise resemble that given, last 
week, by Mrs. Jack. And the 
difference is not only because 
Mrs. James is not a copyist, 
but because she prides herself 
upon her capacity for origi- 
nality. In consequence of this 
desire to be unlike one’s fellows, all sorts of odd con- 
ceits have taken shape. Doors, windows and mantels, 
the table and its appurtenances, all are metamor- 
phosed into something more than a “sea-change.” 
There have been green luncheons and _ white 
luncheons, red luncheons and yellow luncheons, and 
the end is not yet. All sorts of quips and cranks 
have been indulged, some quaint and attractive, 
others striking and absurd. 

It must be confessed that to all guests, a pretty 
novelty is delightful. To break away from hum- 
drum conventional treatment of a table is not so easy 
as one might think, unless one has a long purse and 
sufficient time. Among curious decorations may be 
counted the scooping out of a block of ice, reversing 
it and placing an electric bulb in the hollow portion, 
while from the top trailed vines and roses. Another 
whimsical entertainer placed in the center of her table 


an immense mound of transparen{, jelly, also witha 
central illumination of electricity. , Still another hid 
in each bouquet a tiny star. 

The most striking decorations I have ever seen 
upon a dining table was shown to a few persons 
before the repast, and after everything was in place. 
It was at a famous New York restaurant, one which 
is noted the world over. There a young man with a 
purse longer than his pedigree, gave the entertain- 
ment to a restricted number of the four hundred, 
thirty in number, if rightly remembered. 

For the occasion had been made an immense ova! 
table with a large central tank, in the similitude of a 
lakelet. Bordering this sheet of clear water stood, 
as if naturally growing, water plants with graceful 
drooping leaves, lilies and iris. These were made to 
give an artistic fringe, but not enough to shut out a 
view of the lakelet. For swimming in it was a full- 
grown swan, with proudly arching neck and defiant 
eye, king of the pent-up waters. 

From the edge of the lakelet to the outer circum- 
ference of the large oval, embedded in moss and 
looking as if they had always grown there, were 
potted plants in blossom, decreasing in height as 
they approached the edge. Heavy with fragrance 
stood hyacinths and trailed rose sprays, while the 
outer circle consisted entirely of violets. These 
ended in half circles, leaving just room for the 
plates of the guests. Thus the entire space was 
covered with a lake and encomposing moss and 
blossoms. 

From the edge of the lake rose slender vine and 
rose-covered columns, terminating perhaps a dozen 
feet above in a kind of Turkish kiosk of a light and 
graceful shape. Here were caged canaries, singing 
enough to split their little throats. The tout-en- 
semble exceeded description, or even imagination. 

How much conversation could be enjoyed about 
that immense banquet table, with the frightened 
swan in front, the singing birds above, and the over- 
powering fragrance of flowers about all, can be 
readily estimated. All together it killed the royal 
bird. Whether the guests all survived, deponent 
knoweth not. With utilitarian regard to cost, it 
must be added that the expenses of this one dinner 
were between fifteen and twenty thousand dollars. 
Happily for the good sense of people, such a lump 

of money is seldom expended so foolishly. 
It is of simpler and more reasonable banquets we 
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would write, those which might be attempted by any 
one who gives dinners or luncheons at all. 

With the advent of spring yellow blossoms are 
in evidence. The jonquil and daffodil are plentiful 
and inexpensive. What, then, is to hinder having a 
yellow luncheon ? 

Of course the cloth must be spotless. Should any 
other color be desired, it would be a centerpiece of 
yellow silk, soft India silk, carelessly crushed about 
a large crystal bowl holding a loose bunch of yellow 
blossoms. It would be better taste to have only 
a similar silk of pure white or a circle of linen edged 
with white embroidery. 

The china, too, must be either white or simply 
decorated with a gold band. This china of our 
grandmothers is once more coming into vogue, and, 
with suitable table ornaments, extremely pretty it is. 
The centerpiece, by the way, should color be insisted 
upon, will look full as well if made of dull light-green 
India silk. If cut work is preferred, then buttonhole 
the edges with Boston art silk, Roman floss or 
Asiatic embroidery silk. White should be laid 
underneath. 

Flutings of yellow tissue paper as table decora- 
tions look well by artificial light, especially for a 
young lady’s luncheon, though natural flowers and 
greenery are in better taste. Marvels can be 
wrought, however, by tissue paper crumpled in the 
hand. In this case it will greatly help out a paucity 
of flowers. As a loose, graceful ruffle about the cen- 
tral bowl and in various places with white and green 
tissue paper to offset the effect of too much yellow, 
it will be useful. The tint should be dull and light. 
A bright green would kill everything. 

At each place a tiny bouquet of yellow and white 
jonquil and narcissus must be arranged in tall, slen- 
der glasses. The bon-bon dishes, of white, contain 
yellow and white candies, while overhead the gas, 
or on the table the banquet lamps, are be ruffled 
with tissue paper shades of alternate white and 
yellow. Should lemon or orange be fixed upon for 
the fruit to be in favor, then a small tree of either 
the one kind or the other may be hired for the 
occasion. 

For the menu it is easy to adhere to these two tints 
and to white. Soup or bouillon may be colored with 
the yolk of egg. Beside each plate a lemon or an 
orange, scooped of its contents and lined with yellow 
paper, holds either the inevitable souvenir or lemon 
and orange candies. Cutlets may wear necklets of 
crimped paper, while salad and spinach and slices of 
egg carry out the symphony. A pinch of saffron and 
a spoonful of spinach juice will give their respective 
colors to any concoction. Dried apricots, stewed, 
seasoned and sifted, may alternate with spoonfuls of 
meringue on an orange or lemon pudding, while 
cream cakes or layer cake with lemon or orange 

filling and icing, prolong the color strain. It is 
evident that at such a luncheon the hostess should 
dress in white and gold. 

Less troublesome would be a fern luncheon, but it 


would be only suitable for the warm days of spring 
and summer. Maidenhair fern growing in a large 
central bowl, would be all the color there needed. 
From this uncolored bowl, fern should be laid as a 
fringe or edge, with stems radiating from the center. 
At each plate should be a tiny spray of maidenhair, 
with a singlelarge, white carnation. In fact, white 
flowers, especially fragrant carnations or roses, may 
be continued with ferns. The hostess should dress 
in green and white, and the china should show no 
color. Even the ices should be white relieved by the 
green of the pistachio nut. 

A violet or a pansy luncheon is easily arranged. In 
many sections of the country wild violets grow in the 
greatest profusion. Massed with their green leaves 
around a mirror and that set upon an old tray or a 
large, low metal receptacle of any kind, there may be 
made a beautiful centerpiece. On a thin base of 
wet sand stand luxuriant moss from the woods, 
interspersed with tufts of violets, checker and twin 
berry vines and other of the tiny graceful growths of 
the damp, dim forest. Without the mirror a shallow 
pan may be filled with earth, and hold a quantity of 
flotsam and jetsam that are as charming as they are 
rare to see, transplanted from their native wilds. 
Perhaps a maidenhair fern or some other delicate 
group of fronds rise from the middle of the receptacle, 
with the violets about it as a guard of honor. At 
each place a low nearly flat dish should hold another 
group of violets, not forgetting in the arrangement 
the leaves that grow with them. 

If there is one thing in flower decorations more 
exasperating than another, it is to see a lot of blos- 
soms crushed together in one dense mass, without 
leaves or individuality. It reminds one of the days 
when flowers were tied about a long stick, wound 
round and round with twine. At country fairs these 
artificial mounds were to the tasteful, things of horror 
and depression. 

Like human beings, blossoms need their own 
atmosphere. One almost wonders if they are not 
outraged by that process which strips them of their 
greenery and crushes them in with their cousins, 
sisters and aunts, leaving nothing of their natural 
method of growth by which they may be distinguished. 

One must love these darlings of nature to prop- 
erly arrange them. As table decorations they are 
lovely. 

The garden pansy is to be massed in one large 
oval or circular low dish for a centerpiece, with 
smaller ones at various places upon the table. Be- 
cause their own leafage is low and inconspicuous, it 
can be supplemented by any feathery growth, such 
as the tops of common asparagus, or the fine wild 
carrot. It is surprising what a little soft greenery 
will do, in accenting the witchery of any flowers that 
may be introduced into decoration. 

Among the few blossoms in which various shades 
mingle harmoniously is the pansy. The exception, 
perhaps, is the species that is nearer blue than 
purple. The various other hues are sympathetic, 
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that is, the yellow and yellow browns, all that ex- 
quisite variety that no velvet can approach in soft 
richness, even to the King of the Blacks, all these 
harmonize. A pansy luncheon, with shades of yellow, 
reddish brown and purple in decoration, is easily 
prepared. There should not be too many tints, only 
two or three, and these should gradually fade into 
one another and none be widely separated. And so 
through the year the ingenious housekeeper can, 
by a little painstaking, furnish a table both dainty 
and esthetic. 

For instance, a few strawberries with their stems 
in moss banked in a centerpiece, and the same delli- 
cious fruit served in many tempting ways, would 
furnish forth a beautiful repast. No relief is needed 
save the white of some accompanying flower with its 
greenery. The viands should contain many remind- 
ers of the toothsome berry, but not too many. Other- 
wise the taste would cloy upon the palate. With 
that of the berry, cherry might be interspersed, as 
cherry pudding or cherry cups. Most persons, 
though, would prefer the strawberry unaccompanied 
by any less exquisite fruit. 

With all these luncheons brown bread, cut thin, 
spread with butter, rolled and held in place by 
wooden picks or tied with red or white baby ribbon, 
will be acceptable to guests. In the taste of a good 
brown or whole wheat bread there is something that 
suits fruit or admirably contrasts with it. With fruit, 
cake goes least of all. Its cloying sweetness deadens 
or destroys the delicate flavor that is the life of all 
fruitage. Even with ice cream, cake is a mistake, 
Connoisseurs now serve with cream either these thin 
rolled slices of brown bread or thin wafers, or both. 
Cake may be on the table, but if taken at all it 
is nibbled after the cream, not with it. 

Other novel features in luncheons involve too 
much work for the average housekeeper. Others, 
again, are absurd. Who desires to see ices served in 
the heart of calla lilies, or in the form of candles that 
are brought to the table with the tiny wick alight? 
Yet such are among the freaks of those who crave 
novelty without attention to fitness. 

To return again to novel luncheons. One given to 
the president and cabinet members and their wives, 
by Mr. Morton, secretary of agriculture, attracted 
some attention in Washington, early last spring. In 
this case everything typified agricultural productions. 
Various entrees came to the table colored after and 
shaped like beets, carrots, onions, potatoes and other 
humble growths. Even the pudding and the cream 
were faithful similitudes of pumpkins and melons. 
There was, in the center of the board, a miniature 
pond surrounded by a clever imitation of a natural 
landscape. Guests were at liberty to decoy toy fish 
from the water by the help of magnets, attached to 
small hooks pendant from fishlines. The occasion 
was, to say the least, novel indeed. One wonders 
how the secretary of the treasury would carry out a 
similar scheme. 

Another, is a conversation luncheon. Guests are 


seated at small tables and beside each plate is placed 
the menu, on which is written a topic for con- 
versation with each course. Until they are seated, 
none knows what these are, except the hostess. So 
that there can be no ‘“‘coaching” beforehand. Ata 
luncheon that took place not long ago, were intro- 
duced such topics as, “The new woman, what are 
her tendencies?” ‘“*What would be the effect of 
throwing open to the public all museums, galleries 
and libraries?”’ and “Is the college-bred girl fitted 
for domestic life ?”’ 

It might be supposed that lighter subjects are 
available for table-talk. But it is related that a good 
deal of wit coruscated with more mundane illumina- 
tion and that, it was indeed, a merry repast. 

At still another luncheon each guest talks and acts 
just as she supposes a certain book character might 
do. Thus there was an Aunt Betsy Trotwood, a Jane 
Eyre,a Maggie Tullixer and even a Becky Sharp. A 
fanciful prize was given by the hostess—who alone 
was from the first, in the confidence of every charac 
ter,—to the person who guessed correctly the greatest 
number of representations. It was in fact a very 


jolly occasion. 
—Hester M. Poole. 
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“AND IT SO HAPPENED.” 


That Johnny was coming from town, 
That Susie was out for a walk, 

That they met with eyelids turned down, 
And then strolled away for a “talk.” 


That Money Bags had a good chance 
To improve his condition a mite, 

That pelf-getting being a free lance, 
He lanced, and took all then in sight. 


That the preacher preached boldly, and prayed, 
That there might shine on life’s pathway a light, 
For those who were on the down grade, 
And were trying to keep Heaven in sight. 


That the smart man who lived by his wits, 
Fell short of his scant stock in trade, 

That time fell off for “ giving them fits,” 
And his business came near being “ played.” 


That the man who soughi office and fees, 
And kept busily buzzing around, 
Transformed himself into a “go as you please,” 
Seeking a “ pull,” which could not be found. 


That the editor who boldly essayed, 

What the world and its people should do, 
Went forth abruptly dismayed, 

Ata hole which his essay fell through. 


That the writer who wrote about sin, 
Setting forth the terrors of Sheol, 

Was asked “ where shall we begin 
To look for the sham and the real.” 


That the man who used one weight for buying, 
And another from which to sell, 

Got them mixed and came near dying, 
But he lived and is still out of —. 


John Wenti 
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A MAY SONG. 


O, listen to the throstle, the throstle in the tree! 

He tells the tale (the sweet love tale) which I would tell to 
thee! 

I could not whisper it the while for fearful of thy scorn, 

But O, I sang it to the birds in the first blush of morn! 


O, beautiful the gloaming that closes round the rills, 

And gentle are the western winds that sweep the Bolton hills! 
O, precious are the moments spent, fair rural maid, with thee, 
While list’ning to the throstle sing within the greenwood tree ! 


I know not if thou love me, but O, thy sweetness seems 

As if the golden sun had dropped the summer full of dreams! 
And if the tides of life ran high, and joy was at its full, 

And I, a bee, lived on thy sweets, O, vision beautiful ! 


Thee know not that I loved thee? 
ride 

That bright will shine the morning sun upon the rigid tide! 

And it is well for fainting flow'rs the kindly evening's dew, 

Andit is well, O, maiden fair, that my, own heart is true! 


*Tis well for boats that 


Love,—with the golden tresses shading thy dreamy eye, 

And floating o'er thy broad, white brow the cloud wreaths of the 
sky,-- 

While beauty lingers with the years, let joy with thee abide! 

And, O, when Hebe hands the cup, let Love and Reason guide. 


—Arthur Smith. 


Onginalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MRS. GREENE’S DAY OF LIBERTY. 
An Eventful Birthday Surprise Party Full of Surprises. 
RS. CALEB GREENE imagined 


herself a much abused woman as 
she bustled about in her tidy 
kitchen one bright autumn morn- 
ing. “I'm nothing but a house- 
hold drudge—a drudge and noth- 
ing else! Who ever thinks I need 
a bit of pleasuring!”’ and here 
her thoughts wandered to what 
her neighbor, Mrs. Mallory, had 
said, and which was the real 
cause of her discontent. “You 
don't never go nowhere, do you, Mis’ Greene? Why, 
if I couldn’t go to the city every week, I should feel 
way out of the world. You can’t keep in with the 
pervailing style if you don’t see nobody but the vil- 
lage folks,”—and then she told of the grand flower 
show in the great Casino, “ where everybody as is 
anybody ” went, and of the new cape and bonnet she 
had bought in town. 

Though Mrs. Greene was as well off as her neigh. 
bor, she did her own housework, preferring to save 
in that way something for a rainy day, while Mrs. 
Mallory was considered by the village people a very 
shiftless woman, who delighted in airing her knowl- 
edge of city life, which consisted of a year at board- 
ing school in town. Soon after her marriage to 
“Jim” Mallory she set up housekeeping and kept 
one servant, which prodigality and elegance caused 
her to feel quite superior to her neighbors. 

Martha Greene was a devoted wife, and usually 


thought the work she now called “drudgery” the 
most delightful thing in the world—for she enjoyed 
making a happy home for Caleb, whom she had 
married two years previous. Of late a spirit of dis- 
content had gradually crept upon her, and its power 
was more apparent after each visit from Mrs. 
Mallory. 

Martha was passionately fond of flowers. When 
the flower show was held the year before in the adja- 
cent city, she was too ill to visit it, but now there was 
no really good reason why she should not go. As 
the busy season for the farmers had come, when she 
asked Caleb to drive her to town he did not see how 
he could leave his work for even a day. 

“He might go if he only thought so. I wonder 
how he would feel to come home some day and not 
find me here to wait on him. Perhaps he might 
realize then that I need a little amusement once in a 
while, after working from morning till night. I be- 
lieve I’ll try it. I’d like to feel at liberty to do just 
as I please for one day !” 

So, while musing on her troubles, Martha prepared 
the noonday meal for Caleb and the farm hands; 
for however much she thought herself deprived of 
enjoyment, she was too good a housekeeper and 
home-maker to leave Caleb to provide his own 
dinner. She prepared everything with care, ready 
to be placed upon the table. But it seemed as 
though fate was to be against her that morning. 
The stove was hard to manage—her doughnuts too 
brown and the biscuit were not as light as usual— 
and just as she was getting ready to dress herself, 
old Mrs. Porter called, prepared, as usual, to re- 
hearse her “tale of woe” to any sympathizing 
listener. 

Hastily giving her a cup of tea and telling her she 
was very busy, Martha left the poor woman to 
wonder what had come over Mrs. Greene—“ she 
who was allers so good to a body!” 

On her way to the station to catch the noon train 
for the city she avoided the public highway and took 
a path less frequented, for even in her reckless, in- 
dependent mood, she did not wish her neighbors to 
notice that she was going without her husband. 

Since their marriage Caleb had always driven her 
to town, which was only ten miles distant, and while 
she did her shopping, he would wait at the “ Travel- 
er’s Inn” talking over farm matters with kindred 
spirits; then what a cosy drive homeward they had 
together. In summer through the gathering twi- 
light, or in winter with the full moon shining on the 
snow—they were full of happiness, and when they 
reached home, how proud she was to show him her 
purchases, in which he was always deeply interested. 

The steam cars passed through the village to the 
city only three times each day, and as Martha took 
her seat in the rear car the bell at the factory was 
ringing the noon hour. 

“What will Caleb do when he finds the little note 
by his plate?” she murmured to herself. ‘Gone to 
the city’’ and her name was all she had written. 
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“Will he be so vexed that he will not meet me at the 
station when the evening train arrives?” But she 
had not told him when she was coming back; yet he 
must know that she would not stay in the city over 
night. Somehow, the more she thought about it the 
less attractive the city, with its flower show, seemed. 
By the time the train reached the depot she was so 
heartily sick of having her freedom that had there 
been an opportunity for her to return home at once 
she would have done so. 

Following the crowd, she entered the large build- 
ing where the flowers were exhibited. At first the 
beauty and fragrance of the wonderful plants and 
blossoms almost overpowered her. The feathery 
chrysanthemums, the exquisite orchids, magnificent 
roses and snowy lilies - how beautiful they all were ! 
How much more she would have enjoyed it if Caleb 
had been with her! The ladies, so finely dressed, 
with their gallant attendants, and the little children 
in their gay attire, seemed even to belong with the 
flowers. 

Tired and weary at last with what was, for her, un- 
usual excitement, Martha was awestruck to hear, as 
she left the building, the clocks striking the hour 
of five! 

“What shall I do?” thought Martha, “ only fifteen 
minutes before the train leaves, and I shall not be 
able to get to the depot if I walk, and there is no 
room in the street cars, not even for ‘one more!’ | 
will call a cab and perhaps, if the driver hurries, 
I may be there in time.” 

But in spite of all her efforts, the train was leaving 
as she came in sight of the depot. 

Tears of remorse and vexation filled her eyes, and 
for a few moments she was so disappointed that 
everything—even the buildings and people in the 
streets—seemed in a whirl; but as her tired nerves 
recovered from the shock, she began to realize that 
something must be done, as it was already grow- 
ing late. 

Going to the telegraph office, she sent a message 
to her husband telling him she had missed the train 
and intended to walk home. She was very familiar 
with the way, and it was the time for the full moon ; 
still she was rather timid about going alone, but she 
preferred that alternative to remaining in the city at 
a strange hotel. She had gone about a mile on her 
journey when she was overjoyed to hear a well- 
known voice say to her: “ Mrs. Greene! is it possible 
that you are walking alone? Whereis Caleb? He's 
not sick, I hope! Jump into my wagon and I will see 
you safe at your door.” 

As Mr. Joseph Bigelow offered his hand to help 
her, she could have sunk at his feet from fatigue 
and anxiety; thanking him, she told him she had 
missed the train and had thought the only way for 
her to get home was to walk. 

“They say the posie show is a great thing,” said 
Farmer Bigelow, “been to see it? I heard Caleb 
saying at the post office, last night, as to how he was 
a-hurryin’ with his work so as to take you there 


to-morrow to celebrate somethin’—I didn’t catch on 
just what—but I s’pose he changed his mind and let 
you go to-day.” 

“To-morrow, did you say?" asked Martha, very 
faintly. 

* Yes, I’m sure he said it was a Thursday he spoke 
of, for he told Tom O'Brien he would let him have a 
day off, as he himself was going to take a holiday.” 

Every word the farmer spoke seemed like an arrow 
piercing her heart. What was to-morrow but her 
birthday! and while she had been thinking of Caleb 
as being thoughtless of her, he had been planning a 
surprise for her. As she reviewed her “day of lib 
erty,” how she hated herself for the utter foolishness 
and selfishness that she had shown! How worried 
and miserable she had made her husband! Would 
they never reach home that she might tell him she 
wanted no greater pleasure than to work and care 
for him ? 

After vainly trying to interest Martha in conversa- 
tion, Joseph Bigelow gave up the attempt. thinking 
she must be asleep. The last two miles seemed 
endless, and when Martha saw the lights in the vil- 
lage, she begged Mr. Bigelow to set her down at the 
foot of the lane leading to her house, as she was not 
afraid and it would take longer to go by the road. 
She thanked him again for his kindness, jumped 
from the wagon, leaving him to muse on * the pecul- 
iarities of most women.” 

Martha found the entry door open, and her hus- 
band bringing robes and shawls to put in the buggy, 
as the night was chilly after the sun had gone down. 
“Oh, Caleb!” she cried, and sobbing as though her 
heart would break, she threw herself into his arms 
and told him her story. 

“ How could you be so thoughtless, dear,” was 
what he said. ‘“ You made me very anxious, as you 
must know it was unsafe and venturesome for you to 
undertake the lonely walk home after nightfall. 
Thanks to Farmer Bigelow, you have reached home 
safely. I should have started at once to meet you 
after the message came, but one of the horses had to 
be shod and so I must wait.” 

Martha will not soon forgive herself for causing 
her good husband so much trouble, but she wisely 
thinks that only by her deeds can she convince him 
that she has no more any longing for a “day of 


liberty.” 
—Lena S. Thompson. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

SALT THAT HAS NOT LOST ITS FLAVOR. 
Makes whitewash stick. 
Puts out a fire in the chimney. 
Keeps out moths in carpets, if used when sweeping. 
Removes ink spots when freshly spilled on a carpet. 
Is excellent, with soda, for bee stings and spider bites. 
Removes. with vinegar, stains from discolored teacups. 


Prevents baking tins from scorching on the bottom, 
when put under them. 


‘ 
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SHUT ONE DOOR. 


[We are a household of open doors. Mice found this out and at- 
tempted to take possession. Closing a certain door intercepted the 
marauders, and order was restored ] 


First close the door on selfishness! A crowd, 
A horde, of evil passions will come through, 
Will take possession of the soul’s abode, 
Fill with confusion peace and progress true. 


And shut the door on vanity! A host 
Of devastating worries enter there, 

Whose teeth tear down all law and order’s boast 
And spoil the quiet home of happy care. 


But shut no door on kindness! for ’tis there 
That troops of lovely angels enter in; 

They for the dear Lord’s coming will prepare 
The house; cleanse even the besetting sin. 


Be careful which door! Love’s a ready guest, 
But hate as ready, watchful, eager, too ; 
They cannot enter at one door; the test 
Of Truth it is to know whose call rings true. 


—Mrs. W. G. Wood. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE HOME. 
Exemplifying the Sweetness and Tranquillity of Life. 


UBURBAN and country houses are fast be- 
coming the homes of our American people. 

The sweetness and tranquillity of life are 

best exemplified and found by being the pos- 

sessor of a home inthe country. The life 

of a busy man at spare moments ever turns 

to the time when this blessed leisure, which the lucky 
genius is expected to give, will be brought about and 
the fullness and realization of the fondest dreams be 


thus perfected. Diversified as are the features of our 
country in climate, soil and position, no one style of 
architecture is properly adapted to the whole, and it 
is a gratifying incident to the indulgence in a variety 
of tastes that we possess the cpportunity which we 
desire in its display to almost any extent in mode and 
effect. Utility should always be the first and chief 
thing to consider in planning a suburban house. If 
this is not so, it will come far short of what is re- 
quired of it. An ugly building in the landscape is as 
offensive to the eye as the unpleasant odor to the nos- 
trils. The exterior should be studied with a view to 
making it picturesque. This is not asking fora more 
expensive building, for the picturesque is not pro- 
duced by expenditure, but by skillful thought in the 


designing, and a picturesque design may not costa 
dollar more than the ugliest one it is possible to build. 
Good taste and money do not always belong to the 
same individual. A man who is coarse and aggres- 
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sive may have a large sum of money, but it is true 
that the most expensive house in a community is 
rarely the most attractive or artistic. 

An artistic house goes beyond being a pretty house, 
having in it the element of large comprehension, a 
fullness of refinement, a combination of beauty and 
sense. The construction of the American house is 
greatly governed by the climatic surroundings and 
the location in which it is built. 

As much room and convenience for the money, with 
an attractive exterior, is what all want who are going 
to build, especially the person of moderate means. 
These plans represent a compact and tasteful house. 
It is modern in style and arrangement and contains 
a fair share of modern improvements. Home means 
rest, quiet and simplicity. Not that a house must be 
bare and simple in every part, but simplicity must be 
the keynote. Certain parts, both inside and out, can 
of course be elaborately treated. But it must seem 
natural and not an isolated piece of work, and the 
reason for such elaboration must be apparent. Cer- 
tainly we need not speak of the convenient arrange- 
ment of the house. Of course it must be convenient, 
but that alone is not sufficient. 

This plan has four principal rooms on the first floor 
besides halls, pantry, bath rooms and closets, and on 
the second floor three main rooms. The convenience 
of the interior is apparent on examination of the floor 
plans. The hall, parlor, sitting room and dining 
room are connected by wide sliding doors. The 
kitchen is of good size. The bath room is well fitted 
and furnished. Back stairs to the second floor lead 
up from the rear hall and land in a small hall above. 
The stairway to the cellar leads down under this from 
the hall and kitchen. In the dining room and parlor 
are bent corner windows, and in the sitting room a 
projecting window with drawers under the stool. The 
chambers on the second floor are each provided with 
closet room. A stairway to the attic leads up from 
back hall. 

The materials used in the construction are of the 
best throughout. The walls outside are sheathed, 
papered and sided. The second story of the front 
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stair hall is shingled and ornamented with frieze fes- . 


toons. On the inside the walls are plastered with 
cement plaster, and finished in hard woods in natural 
color. ‘he house is arranged to be heated by furnace, 
and can be erected for from $3,000 to $3,500. 

—E. Allan Payne 
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“GATHERED TOGETHER.” 


“And God said let the waters under the Heaven be gathered to 
gether unto one place.’’— Genesis #, 9. 


From dell to mountain side upspringing, 
Bright streamlets have their birth, 
Modestly their blessings bringing, 
To the sons of Mother Earth. 


Rising, falling, running, leaping, 
Flowing forth each mountain stream, 
Its onward way, resistless keeping, 
In shade or sunlight gleam. 


Boldly dashing, mildly splashing, 
Its restless, forceful way, 

Now and then its freshness flashing, 
Abroad by night and day. 


In quiet nooks, now still and sleeping, 
Now hastening through the grass, 

Or loitering where the sportsman peeping 
While speckled beauties pass. 


In forests dim its pathway taking, 
Down to the open glade, 

Where scythes and sickles music making, 
Bird nests are deftly made. 


From mountain top to valley reaching, 
With varying force of flow, 

A lesson to earth’s children teaching, 
When to go fast, when slow. 


Babbling low, while meekly waiting, 
Napping now and then, 

Restfully, while reinstating, 
Its waters among men. 


Into business channels turning, 
With an accompaniment of wheels, 
Rolling rapidly and earning 
For man his daily meals. 


Through pleasant fields, ’neath ledges stretching, 
Away to ocean-tide, 

Traced like an artist’s choicest etching, 
With nature’s hand to guide. 


From different compass points for meeting, 
From north, south, east and west, 

They gather each with welcome greeting, 
Each one to each with zest. 


There comes from dell and hillside springing, 
“ Waters ” of creation’s birth. 

From the hand of God rich blessings bringing, 
To the sons of Mother Earth. 


Mankind to serve, to aid and strengthen, 
While living out life’s day, 

Its worldly record ever lengthen, 
To dawn of eternal day. 


“The waters under Heaven ” going, 
From mountain to the sea, 
“ Gathe-zed together in one place,” flowing 
From Time to Eternity. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 


How to Have it Well and Comfortably Done. 

N most large cities there may be 
found quite a proportion of its 
inhabitants living in one, two or 
three rooms and doing what is 
commonly called “light house- 
keeping.” ‘The student finds that 
she can live cheaper and, in many 
cases, more pleasantly, by sharing 
expenses with one, or perhaps 
two friends, and young married 
people often live this way for the 
sake of economizing their re- 
sources; and, as home-making, if 
not housekeeping, is natural to most women, it is 
a great deal more comfortable than the average 
boarding house. 

Two girls lived in one room for ten weeks in New 
York. They had a delightful time, and their weekly 
expenses averaged four dollars apiece, which in- 
cluded the rent of the room. The outfit with which 
they started consisted of a screen, a single burner oil 
stove, a flat-topped trunk and some tin cooking uten- 
sils. Each girl brought from her home her own 
plate, cup and saucer, spoons, knife and fork, and a 
few odd dishes for serving food. A small tea kettle 
to boil water on the oil stove, a two-quart can for the 
coal oil, a broiler adapted for cooking on gas and oil 
stoves, very convenient for making toast, and an 
asbestos mat were found to be quite indispensable, 
therefore they were purchased, each paying half the 
cost. The screen was made from a plain wooden 
clothes horse covered with blue silkoline, and con- 
cealed the wash stand—an object more useful than 
decorative. 

A folding bed, folding table for eating upon, sofa, 
sketches on the walls and pretty feminine belongings 
scattered about made the room look cosy and home- 
like. A full cretonne curtain hung over some hooks 
from a shelf at one side of the room, and behind 
this, on clean paper spread to protect the carpet, 
stood the stove, oil can and tin things. A drawing 
board was laid upon the trunk when the stove was to 
be used, and the stove set on it, a chair was brought, 
and there the cook might sit at ease and make toast, 
coddle eggs and prepare whatever she liked. Ona 
shelf in the closet the china and silver were kept, as 
well as the dry provisions, like cocoa, tea, corn- 
starch, gelatine. The window ledge made a capital 
refrigerator in cool weather for bottles of milk and 
dishes of vegetables, though a box of eggs fell off 
when a high wind was blowing. 

Cooking, when done in the living room, has to be 
restricted to articles that do not have much odor. 
Cabbage and onions must be excluded from the bill 
of fare, and meat that must be broiled. Hamburg 
steaks are an exception, for they may be put in the 
frying pan with a little butter and covered closely 
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while they cook. Chops may be cooked this way. - 


WEDNESDAY. 
In New York the delicatessen shops sell cooked Docclilinns 
meats, roast beef, lamb, veal and ham. The cold 
slices can be put in the frying pan with a very little Fruit. _ Minced Chicken. Boiled Eggs. 
butter, heated through, and when served taste Cocoa. Rolls. 
almost like the original roast. Chickens can be Lunch. 
bought cooked, ready for eating, as can little tins of Olives. Smoked Beef. Rolls. Tea. 
roceries may be purchased at department stores : : 
at a discount from the regular price. These girls Stewed Potatoes, 
kept a list of their needs and ordered every two iatten Salad. __ range Pudding. 
weeks. They used pulverized coffee and condensed Coffee. 
milk. Beef extract and clam bouillon furnished the 
foundation for soup, when it did not furnish the soup THURSDAY. 
course itself. Pressed chicken at forty cents a can Breakfast. 
was not considered extravagant, as it afforded several Apple Sauce. Omelet. Toast. Cocoa. 
dishes. It must be removed from the can and kept 
in acool place. If a warm dish is desired itcan be _ Lunch. 
minced with a knife and put on-the stove with a little C7@kers and Cheese. Milk. Orange Marma/ade. 
butter and hot water. When it boils, thicken with Dinner. 
cornstarch and serve. Nice soup can be made from Pea Soup. Roast Beef with Brown Sauce. 


canned peas and tomatoes by cooking either with Boiled Macaroni. Sliced Ovrences. 
milk, straining through a colander and adding alittle Cake Coffee. P 
beef extract. 

Desserts may consist of fruit, dainty sweets from 


FRIDAY. 
the baker's, and delicate dishes can be made from sreakfast. 
gelatine and cornstarch, A pretty and palatable Oranges. Scrambled Eggs. Rolls. Coffe. 
dessert is made of a stiff cornstarch blancmange. 
On each mold drop a generous spoonful of preserved Lunch. 
fruit or jam. Preserved plums are delicious, and Wheatena with Dates. Toast. Cocoa. 
9 currant and raspberry jam are good to serve on 

is way. sters de 

It can readily be seen that these suggestions may Sal Rice. 
be applied to the chafing dish equally well as to the C 

i i 

plebeian oil stove. Care must be taken when using effet 


an oil stove to keep it clean and the wicks well 


SATURDAY. 
trimmed, that it may not smoke. 


Breakfast. 
MENU FOR ONE WEEK. Grape Fruit. Frizzled Beef. Toast. Cocoa. 
MONDAY. Lunch. 
Breakfast. Welsh Rarebit. Bread and Butter. Jam. 
Oranges. Wheatena. Coddled Eggs. Dinner. 
Cocoa. Bread. Beef Bouillon. Hamburg Steak. Saratoga Potatoes. 
Lunch. Stewed Tomatoes. Lemon Jelly. 
Cold Chicken. Jam. Bread and Butter. Tea. Coffee. 
Stewed Oysters. Cake and Jam Pudding. Doachfest. 
Coffee. Crackers. 
— Fruit. Baked Beans. Boston Brown Bread. 
TUESDAY. Coffce. 
Breakfast. Dinner. 


Oranges. Dried Beef and Eggs. Toast. Cocoa. Tomato Soup. Minced Salmon. Saratoga Chips. 
Roast Veal. Spaghetti with Cream Sauce. 


Lunch. Lettuce Salad. 


Bread and Milk. Cold Chicken. Jam. 


Cream, Cake. Coffee. 
Dinner. Supper. 
Clam Bouillon. Lamb and Canned Peas. Tea. Toast. Orange Marmalade. 
Lettuce Salad. Charlotte Russe. 


Fancy Cakes. 
Coffe. —S. A. Rice. 
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SLEEP, SOLDIER, SLEEP. 


Sleep, soldier, sleep! Thy work is o’er, 
No more the bugle calls “to arms ;” 

Dream on beneath thy tent of green, 
Sleep, soldier, sleep, free from alarms! 


Peace smiles upon our good-by land, 
The war cry is no longer heard ; 

And fields where fiercest carnage raged, 
Now echo with the song of bird. 


Rest, soldier, rest! while we to-day 

Bring fragrant flowers, with reverent tread, 
To deck the graves of those we luve,— 

A tribute to our honored dead. 


Sleep, soldier, sleep! Thy work is o’er, 
Sleep on and rest, free from all care; 
While we our gratitude express, 
With blossoms sweet and garlands fair. 


—W. G. Park. 
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SOME NEW SANDWICHES. 
For Use at Daylight -Entertainments. 


HE daylight entertainment, 
9 whether it be an afternoon tea 
or the fashionable and popular 
whist club, is one to which a great 
deal of attention is given, and every 
hostess wishes, if possible, to have 
her special entertainment a slight 
departure from the conventional lines. 
By common consent simplicity in 
these entertainments is the best taste, 
but simplicity need not mean same- 
ness if one will but give a little 
thought to one’s menu. It is possible to keep within 
the limits of the afternoon tea, and yet offer some- 
thing odd and dainty, as well as delicious to one’s 
guests The last word has been said about the coffee 
and chocolate as well as the wafers and cake, but the 
field for variety and ingenuity isin the sandwich. Of 
course, it must be well made and daintily served, 
otherwise its attractiveness is gone 

There is a theory that sandwiches are very simple 
to make, but unless the bread is freshly cut they will 
soon become dry, and are then anything but inviting. 
The great art in making sandwiches is to cut the 
bread thin, and it is most important, too, that the loaf 
should be fresh. It is a difficult thing to cut fresh 
bread thin unless one happens to know that by dip- 
ping the knife in hot water the slicing is made much 
easier. The bread should be buttered before slicing, 
as otherwise it would be impossible to butter the 
slices without breaking them. 

Vienna bread is considered the best for sandwiches. 
If it is necessary to make them four or five hours 
before they are served, a sure way of keeping the 
sandwiches from getting dry is to fold two or three 
layers of wet cloth over them. In that way the air is 
kept from them and the bread remains moist and 


inviting looking. The following recipes ought to 
appeal to every housekeeper : 
Olive Sandwiches. 

Butter the bread lightly, spread over one slice a thick 
layer of olives cut in small pieces with a little mayonnaise 
dressing spread over. Lay the other slice of bread upon 
it and press the slices firmly together. Trim off the 
crusts and cut the sandwich into squares. 

Walnut Sandwiches. 

A sandwich which always brings praise is made of 
Neuchatel or cream cheese and English walnuts. Butter 
the bread lightly, then spread over each slice a layer of 
cheese about an eight of an inch thick, then a thick layer 
of nuts cut into pieces of about a quarter of an inch in 
length. Sprinkle lightly with salt before putting the slices 
together. 

Salad Sandwiches 

Are made with lettuce, cucumber and capers, all finely 
chopped and mixed with a little mayonnaise dressing, 
then placed between unbuttered slices of bread. 

Peanut Sandwiches. 

Remove the skin from roasted peanuts, put them in a 
meat chopper and grind them toa paste. Spread a thick 
layer on un}utterea bread, adding a hght sprinkle of salt 
before folding the slices together. 

Game Sandwiches. 

Spread the bread with foie-gras butter, which comes in 
small cans, lay on very thin slices of any kind of game, 
covering with another slice of bread which has been 
generously spread with foie-gras butter. 

Cheese Sandwiches. 

On to unbuttered slices of bread spread a thick layer of 
cream cheese, then a thin layer of olives cut into small 
pieces. Press the bread together firmly. 

Date Sandwiches. 

Remove the stone from the date and mash the fruit to a 
smooth paste, then spread a generous layer on unbuttered 
slices of bread. 

Lettuce Sandwiches. 

One of the most popular sandwiches is made by spread- 
ing the bread lightly with butter, then a layer of the white 
meat of turkey or chicken cut into tiny pieces, and small 
white leaves of lettuce laid on the meat with mayonnaise 
dressing spread over. 

Nasturtium Sandwiches. 

Butter the bread and then lay on one of the slices a 
medium size nasturtium leaf, spreading over it the thin- 
nest layer of mayonnaise dressing. Fold the slices of 
bread together, cut out the sandwich in the shape of the 
leaf and let the stem stick out. Only the least bit of 
mayonnaise should be used as the nasturtium has a great 
deal of flavor of its own. This is one of the oddest and 
daintiest of sandwiches, and unfortunately is more easily 
made in summer when the leaves can be readily had; but 
they can be procured from: the florists in the winter 
season, and will repay any | ostess for her trouble in get- 
ting them. 

—~Anna Churchell Carey. 


SonG of songs! 
Thy living notes fall in a ceaseless shower, 
And the quickened earth is blessed of thee and blesses ; 
While merging each in each, thy drops of life 
Back to the ocean flow, from whence they rose; 
From thence again to rise, again to fall; 
And fall and rise while sun and stars endure, 

—Hunter MacCulloch. 
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MOTHER’S ROOM. 


One treasured room in the house we know 
Where the children always love to go, 
Where the light of a dear, familiar face, 
Shines like a sunbeam in the place, 
And all the clouds of trouble clear 
When we cross the threshold made so dear, 
Of mother’s room! 
Each simple thing has familiar grown, 
And all seems sacred to her alone ; 
Her writing desk, and her easy-chair, 
The bit of needlework lying there,— 
Everything borrows the halo’s trace 
From her very presence in the place- 
Our mother’s room ! 
Here the childr-n come, with troubles sore, 
And each day's needs are recounted o'er ; 
Here we gather round at candle light 
And hearken to tales of deep delight, 
Or whisper our confidences dear 
Into one bended, listening ear, 
In mother’s room ! 
’Tis here that her guidance, sure and sweet, 
First trains the steps of our baby feet, 
And here we come—when we leave her side 
To find our place in the world so wide— 
And wait till the words of blessing fall 
From the tenderest, dearest lips of all, 
In mother’s room! 
Dear sacred shrine in this world of sin, 
Thank God for this place to enter in, 
When trials come and hopes deceive, 
And the heart of man is made to grieve, 
Tis here we find, in this peaceful spot, 
A tender love that faileth not 


In mother’s room! 
—Anna Patten. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XXII. 
IN ITALY. 

T is something of a revelation to the 
American housewife when she dis- 
covers how smoothly the domestic 
wheels move on in the average Italian 
family. Smooothly with a difference, 
however, for there is a certain lubricat- 
ing oil much in favor, which for want 
of a better term we designate, “let 
well enough alone.” It has the three- 
fold advantage of keeping down family 
friction, of sparing much elbow grease 
—if the term be permitted—and of 

keeping in abeyance housewifely wrinkles of care 

and responsibility—thus permitting embonpoint to 
accumulate. 

Rome may be chosen as a center—a comparatively 
costly one—where a fair idea of Italian methods in 
general can be acquired. An afternoon promenade 
on the Corso ora stroll on the Pincio, presents to our 
eyes such a bevy of blooming matrons as inclines us 
to question whether dull care has abiding place here- 


with tall daughters in leading-strings out for an air- 
ing is certainly surprising; perhaps more so the air 
of ennui which rests upon the fresh countenances of 
both—can it be that they have overmuch of one 
another’s company? Many are the pretty faces 
among Rome’s young daughters, but a want is felt; 
animation, esprit are rarely imprinted thereon, and 
one fain must conclude that want of independence in 
thought or action, of the need for self-reliance, has 
large share in dulling the countenance. A few 
characteristic lines of thought do not mar beauty. 
Again, if the Italian methods ensure freshness to the 
youthful housewife the same cannot be said of the 
elderly one. ‘The prevalent use of cosmetics, of hair 
dye, do not prepare the way for the beauty of old age 
so commonly found on American soil. 

To return to the vexed question of housekeeping, 
it must be confessed that the Italian matron realizes 
not her blessed condition. She is prone to complain 
of her servants the while she takes her ease, and to 
bewail the good old times when they were more 
humble and faithful. Could she compare her house- 
wifely trials with those of the average American 
matron she would be less disposed to call on the 
Madonna to witness the shortcomings of Assunta 
and Annunziata! 

The supply of handmaidens exceeding the demand 
the “signora”’ need not dread long intervals of seif- 
serving should a change of domestics be necessary ; 
moreover, the maid not sure of quick settlement is 
cautious about leaving a fairly satisfactory place— 
inclined to let well enough alone. 

To be sure the usual floating element of the incom- 
petent and //agrant/y dishonest is not wanting —those 
who cannot long bluff off the inevitable day of 
reckoning with the outraged “padrona,” politic 
though they be. The word flagrantly is used ad- 
visedly, for a mild form of dishonesty is often winked 
at, being endured as an irremediable evil. Truly the 
system appears more at fault than the delinquent. 
The principles of strict truthfulness and honesty are 
not so carefully implanted in the youth of Italy, 
certainly not in those of the “basso popolo,” as 
to render them impregnable when assailed by 
temptation. 

The cook has a certain sum put into her hands 
each morning, is entrusted with the entire provision- 
ing of the household, and later is required to give an 
account of her expenditure. What easier than to 
double or treble her small wages of fifteen “lire” 
($3) per month? She can seldom read or write, 
therefore the mistress sets down items as the maid 
racks her brains to “recall” them, and this continues 
till accounts are made to balance. 

The position is somewhat farcical. Signora re- 
marks calmly. 

“A lira and three quarters still wanting, Angelina. 
What else hast thou bought? Think over the articles 
used.” 

“Si, signora. Ahi—the eggs! Seventy-five cen- 
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tesimi. And—and, to be sure, the ‘minestra’ (soup- 
filling)! Forty centesimi. How much is wanting 
now, signora?” 

* Sixty centesimi.” 

**Madonna mia, what can it be? Have patience, 
signora.” A pause, an inspiration. “ Davvero! I 
forgot the fruit, signora.” 

“ But that is already set down.” 

“Si, signora! But I feared it was not enough—so 
I got ‘mandarini’ afterwards.” 

The item is added—accounts balance. But in all 
probability the mandarines were included in the first 
charge for fruit, like as not the “ minestra” was left 
over from some other day—several varieties of these 
small shapes in macaroni paste are apt to be on 
hand ; stars, rings, little hats, little hairs, little strings 
and many others take their turn at filling the broth. 

“Talents differ,” truly! One kitchen maid is an 
adept at requiring many eggs, another can make way 
with an immoderate quantity of Parmesan cheese 
and butter, a third has an inordinate love for can- 
dles,—though not given to midnight study,—coffee 
may be the weakness of a fourth. And why does not 
the signora investigate? Well, it is wearisome, if 
not degrading, to snoop about the kitchen where 
a capable deity presides—so explanations are ac- 
cepted serenely, and the farce continues day by day. 
Again, why do not Italian housewives accompany 
their cooks to market and select and pay for the arti- 
cles required, seeing that shop-keepers do not ordina- 
rily send goods home? Surely the gain were theirs 
in more ways than one, for the servant who is capable 
of buying with the discretion and intelligence of an 
educated person is yet to be evolved. The above 
question put to an old resident brought answer: 

“Italian ladies are too indolent to start out mar- 
keting in the morning. Besides, they would not like 
to be seen at such employment.” 

Undoubtedly they would lose caste by so doing— 
as would the daughters should they go out unaccom- 
panied—for a time, at least. So for want of a few 
pioneers willing to brave Mrs. Grundy’s censures 
and live them down, the slavery goes on. 

Does “signorina” wish note paper, artist’s materials, 
what not, she may abide mother’s good pleasure for 
an outing, unless she be permitted to take a maid to 
guard her good name, or possibly a bachelor uncle 
with time hanging heavily on his hands. 

Signorina, nigher thirty than twenty, wishes to call 
on her married sister a half mile distant. Mother 
says, “ Be ready early, daughter dear!” Toilet com- 
pleted at three, daughter waits, dawdling about not 
able to settle herself to any occupation, till five 
o’clock— mother had interruptions. Arrived at 
sister’s, signorina exclaims pettishly, “I am cross, 
all tired out, rigged in my best for thy benefit the 
whole blessed afternoon, waiting for mother to bring 
me here.” 

Yes, the slavery goes on. 

Signora takes her ease at home while Angelina, 
Assunta and Annunziata occupy the streets of a 


morning, gossiping, forming compicts with shop- 
keepers, from whom they expect a fee at Christmas, 
and wasting time and money which of right belong to 


their ** padrona.” And were it not a pleasure to in 
spect and purchase in the little Roman provision 
shops? The “ortolano” displays his supply of 


vegetables and fruits, so plentiful, even in midwinter, 
in alluring manner about his doorway ; the * pizzi- 
cagnolo”’ arranges his prosaic wares, hams, bacon, 
lard, cheese, etc., with geometrical precision, a 
Madonna shrine decked with tlowers and greens and 
with swinging lamp, usually alight, adding grace to 
the rude precincts, which at Easter time take on 
gorgeous array of tissue paper and tresh green deco- 
rations ; and even the butcher has a talent for render- 
ing h's stock in trade as little offensive as possible. 
giving small show of meat mid neatest surroundings 
of white marble and tiling. 

Italian servants ate born servile, and are fully 
persuaded that the “padrona”’ is a superior being 
who should scarce be expected to pick up her hanca- 
kerchief from the floor, much less exert herself in any 
slightest household task. They do not to any great 
extent ape the mistress’s attire, and blessed the 
custom which precludes the need of head covering 
other than kerchief or lace scarf for the maid, as it 
entirely removes one torturing object, the servant's 
cheap and showy hat, from the landscape. 

And yet Annunziata would lose caste in her turn 
did she carry the neat market basket offered in all 
kindness of heart by the uninitiated foreign mistress. 
She may use it once for courtesy’s sake, then declare 
in pathetic tone that it rubs her dress rough at the 
side, and thenceforth start out with a large bright 
plaid kerchief in hand, to return with it widely dis- 
tended, corners tied atop, forming indeed a bundle 
fit to fling over a tramp’s shoulder. Within this are 
the day’s provisions in indiscriminate confusion, but 
few with paper wrappings—used sparingly at best. 
and ofttimes with printed matter upon them. 

Much of the morning thus consumed by the 
kitchen-maid, it is not to be wondered at that most 
middle-class families—which include those of profes- 
sional gentlemen and salaried officials, the majority 
having less than two thousand dollars a year, even 
with the wife’s dowry brought to bear—find a second 
maid indispensable. Probable petty thieving taken 
into account, the cost for two servants is less than 
for one in America, for kitchen fare does not include 
sweets, fruits, or any special delicacy of the season 
which may be served at the master’s table. Wine, a 
pint at least of light grape juice daily, the maid con- 
siders her due, or else an extra five “lire” monthly. 

The second servant expects eighteen or twenty 
‘lire’ a month—seeing that she has no opportunity 
to add to it—but she frequently contents herself with 
less. She is also content to perform menial duties, 
such as cleaning and polishing the family boots and 
shoes and brushing the gentlemen’s as well as the 
adies’ outer garments. 

Waiting on table is no slight task when dinner and 
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supper are served in courses. The morning meal is 
invariably simple and informal. Coffee and rolls are 
ordered as wanted by each member of the family, 
some preferring to take a “sustaining draught” 
before rising. Early rising is not the rule, indeed is 
hardly to be expected where early hours for retiring 
are the exception. 

Before the family is astir all but the sleeping-rooms 
are supposed to be aired and superficially cleaned ; 
shoes and clothes brushed and placed outside of bed- 
room doors, also the lamps put in order—this falling 
to the province of the cook. Gas and electric lights 
are not commonly used ; the older houses and palaces 
have had gas introduced only on the main stairways. 
Many Romans have a prejudice against it for apart- 
ment lighting, deeming it unsafe. “It must escape 
more or less.”” So they say with a wise look. 

Dinner and supper, or lunch and dinner, are eaten 
calmly, upwards of an hour being spent at table. 

Conservative Romans dine about seven o’clock in 
winter, and after Easter change the hour to the middle 
of the day, in order that supper, a rather less formal 
meal, may interfere less with lingering out-of-doors at 
the sunset hour as days lengthen and heat increases. 
Magic hour in and about Rome truly! When fever 
stalks zof, provided one guards against chill. 

*Tis the tourist, not the Roman, who is seen rush- 
ing homewards, panic stricken, at the approach of the 
afterglow ! 

Leisurely eating, the absence of hot breads and 
pastry, and the dislike for extremes of heat and cold, 
as regards food and drink, no doubt bear hand in 
keeping our enemy dyspepsia at bay. I have heard a 
cook reprimanded for sending soup to table “hot,” 
whereas no reprimand has been forthcoming after 
the serving of innumerable lukewarm dishes. 

A traveled Italian once mentioned in my hearing 
that he had frequently dined with well-to-do English 
friends when the dinner consisted of a joint and three 
or four vegetables served together followed by a 
pudding or fruit pie. ‘Oh there was a plentiful sup- 
ply; we ate till satisfied !’’ he added, when surprised 
comment from Italians had ceased. 

Now I would question whether either the cost or 
the amount of nutriment in the average Italian 
dinner be greater than in the above, and subjoin 
a couple of menus such as are common in Italy, 
the second sufficiently elaborate for an informal 
dinner party. 

MENU NO. I. 

First course—Soup, a simple broth, with “ mines- 
tra” filling. 

Second course—The meat from the soup sliced 
neatly, placed in center of a platter with a “con- 
torno,”—some vegetable surrounding it. This may 
be spinach, well seasoned and with small raisins and 
nuts from the pine cone mixed through it; or celery 
boiled and seasoned with Parmesan and butter, or 
Italian artichokes, a vegetable of fine flavor which I 
have not seen elsewhere, or whatever delectable green 
thing the market may offer. 


Third course—A small roast, with or without an 
accompanying vegetable. 

Fourth course—Fruit, in variety. Light wine and 
bread ad /ibitum all through the meal. 

Plates changed for each course, and food passed 
by the waitress—no platters set on the table. 


MENU NO. 2. 


First course—Sliced ham and sausage. 

Second course—Soup. 

Third course—A “ fritta mista,” which may be com- 
posed of few or many articles, fried in oil or lard. 
Such are tiny cutlets, bits of liver, calves’ brains, 
“cuscinetti” (little cushions) —small sandwiches of 
ham or cheese—pieces of artichoke, celery or other 
vegetable. Served with lemon this is a delicious 
dish. Another, equally good, which may take its 
place, is the “timballo,” a made dish of macaroni, 
rice, potato, chopped green beans, spinach—any one 
of these—turned out in form when baken brown, and 
having a central filling of giblets, bits of meat or 
mushrooms. 

Fourth course—Boiled beef with “ contorno.” 

Fifth course—Roast chicken, or pigeons, or tiny 
birds—thrush, lark, blackbird, sparrow—more’s the 
pity! Green salad may be served with the roast. 

Sixth course—A sweet dish. Most likely a dainty 
affair from the confectioner’s, at an outlay of from 
fifty cents to one dollar. The Italian ovenless stove, 
huge structure with tiny apertures for charcoal, gives 
little incentive for attempting home-made desserts. 

Seventh course—F ruit. 

Eighth course—Black coffee. 

Supper or lunch is not specially different from 
Menu No. 1. The soup may be omitted. A sub- 
stantial dish of macaroni or “ risotto ””—rice prepared 
as is the macaroni, with a rich sauce—may take the 
place of the first two courses. Salad, dressed with 
oil and vinegar, is the usual third or fourth course. 
Cheese and butter or olives may follow. Fruits are 
always expected. 

If the order of the day as to meals and service be 
less simple than in the average American household, 
it must be taken into account that cook and house- 
maid, as a rule, are fairly capable of doing what they 
engage to do—signora need not enter her kitchen 
unless inclination call her thither. Yet, all told, 
servants do not work as hard in Italy as in America, 
for, besides the lubricating oil above mentioned, 
there are a number of labor-savers to be noted. 

First among them comes the universally adopted 
apartment dwelling, and possibly a word as to its 
cost may not come amiss here. Leaving out of the 
question a comparatively small number of modern 
palaces which command fancy prices, a good apart- 
ment containing from a half dozen to a dozen or 
fourteen rooms may be had for from two hundred 
and fifty to four hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
This in Rome, which is notably an expensive resi- 
dence city. In Florence, the beautiful, rents are 
somewhat lower, and in provincial towns rents, 
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wages and living in general are much less. For 
instance, at Spoleto, a fairly prominent city, servants 
expect at the most ten “lire” a month, and ordinarily 
receive from five to seven. 

Other labor-savers worthy of mention are: No 
bread baking at home, each day’s supply of bread 
being brought to the door in the morning; the put- 
ting out of the family washing, though some cooks 
are required to perform this service fortnightly in a 
general washroom in the “cortile” or on the house- 
top, clothes being washed in cold water, and a hot 
lye poured over them afterwards, which usually 
whitens them satisfactorily—in any case the ironing 
falling to the lot of the second maid; and laxity as 
to cleaning and scouring in general. 

The house cleaning siege is reduced toa minimum, 
consisting chiefly in the calling of a “tapeziere” to 
take up carpets and take down window hangings and 
portitres. These he may clean and return, or he may 
keep them in store till autumn, when he puts them in 
position again, before which time a superficial clean- 
ing takes place. 

There is littlke woodwork and that is not kept 
scrupulously freed from finger marks; floors of tiles 
if they receive more than a sweeping are easily 
cleaned with wet sawdust and a broom; windows out 
of view behind sash curtains are sadly neglected as a 
rule—sunshine is over abundant! Scrubbing, real 
vigorous scrubbing, with expenditure of elbow grease, 
should it be expected in the land of the “dolce far 
niente?” Certainly we absolve the maid from blame 
when we discover that a genuine scrubbing brush is not 
to be had—only an apology for one made of broom. 

An enterprising American might make a fortune, 
methinks, selling scrubbing brushes and clothespins 
in Italy. The intricate arrangement of string at- 
tachments here in use would bring a smile of pity to 
the face of an American laundress, while those 
having reverence for the artistic and the antique 
might well shudder with horror on viewing the lines 
of clothes—and such clothes! nobility not dwelling 
in this part of town—stretched from window to 
window, a prominent feature on various approaches 
to that hallowed region comprising the Roman Forum 
and Palatine §ill. Other, indeed, must it have been 
in the days when the palace of the Caesars was in use. 

The dislike for fires among Romans and many 
Italians even further north, certainly lightens house- 
hold labor. 

* Artificial heat is so unhealthy!” “Ah, but one 
feels the cold the more on going away from a fire!” 
Such the remarks heard. 

hate fires! ’’ says signora, as she sits shivering, 
hanas in a muff, “receiving” in her ice-cold “sa- 
lotto.” 

* How terribly cold it is, davvero!” exclaims her 
daughter, as she draws a fur shoulder-cape closer. 
“Let us adjourn to the ‘salottino.’ It is warmer.” 
So in the little inner sanctum, with hangings and 
appointments exquisite and temperature not notice- 
ably different, teeth a-chatter, the converse goes on. 


“Why do you Romans not have fires?” asks the 
English visitor. 

“Oh, fires give one the headache!” “One is sure 
to take cold after sitting near a fire!” And these 
“‘idees fisses ’ cannot be called illusions, for I have 
seen a Roman grow red in the face and complain of 
his head after being nigh a neighbor's fire; and well 
do I remember a Roman lady who, running in oft of 
an evening to chat with neighbors in the apartment 
above, would always choose a seat as remote as pos- 
sible from the grate filled with glowing coke, and, 
muff in hand, express wonderment that the others 
could draw about it. 

Economy can hardly be at the bottom of this 
strange abstinence when household appointments 
and matters of dress are elegant. Rather may preju- 
dice, conservatism, be set down as ruling causes. 
Italians are slow in adopting new ideas, though, to 
be sure, customs in general have changed to a cer- 
tain extent since the “temporal power” has been 
of the past. No more public pageants, imposing 
functions, illuminations of St. Peter’s and religious 
processions on the streets. The * Pifferari” do not 
come from the Abruzzi mountains as of old, to play 
from door to door, enlivening the season twixt the 
feast of St. Catherine and that of Christmas, nor is 
Piazza Navona periodically converted into a lake. 

Many a Roman scarce of middle age sighs for the 
happy time when life was iess prosaic. 

Household matters, however, are conducted much 
as in the time of the great-grandmother. Loyalty to 
ancient custom requires that innovations be frowned 
down. 

The friendly glow from a log on the hearth would 
perchance deduct from the air of chill elegance so 
noticeable in the land of sumptuous hangings, pict- 
ures and sculptures, 

Wishing to visit a Roman friend, we enter 
narrow, rather uninviting street, with shabby build. 
ings whose ground floors are taken up with smal! 
shops, and mayhap a restaurant or livery stable 
prominent. We enter a huge open doorway and pass 
through a long vaulted way, with vista of “cortile”’ 
beyond, rich in plants and fragmentary sculpture, 
and possibly a picturesque fountain in view, casting 
its waters into an ancient moss-grown sarcophagus ! 
Ere reaching this attractive courtyard, we turn off on 
a side stairway, perhaps of well-worn “pepperino” in 
place some hundred or two of years. Up, up, a full 
hundred steps, and arrived at the fourth floor, we 
gain admittance through a private entrance and are 
ushered through corridors and anterooms, passing 
*neath many a portitre, before reaching the reception 
room. During our labyrinthine walk we note a bust 
here, a picture there, in one room quite a collection 
of dingy “old masters.” Finally we find ourselves 
planted on the sofa in the “ salottino” at the right of 
our graciously elegant hostess. 

Were not a fire out of place? Might not the white 
marble bust of great-grandfather, with the fine 
Roman profile, perchance turn to “rosso antico” 
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(antique red) or porphyry, from rush of blood to the 
head—or indignation at modern innovations? 

And yet, did the Roman of to-day but go far 
enough back, he might to advantage imitate his pro- 
genitors. The house of “Livia” on the Palatine 
shows wall pipes for heating, as does that of the 
Vestal Virgins in the Forum. Guardians of fire by 
profession, their methods of heating their dwelling 
are far from despisable. Well might the modern 
Roman house be supplied with tile-flues in its walls 
and with hollow flooring for the circulation of hot 
air from a furnace below. Traces of heating possi- 
bilities also remain in the bath room of St. Cecilia, 
attached to the church built in her honor. When did 
the good old custom come into disuse, or should we 
not rather say disgrace ? 

We certainly would not venture to suggest a fire as 
more desirable than the cold water cure for the feeble 
old gentleman in the Vatican palace, though we give 
a sympathetic shudder when we think of his abnega- 
tion. Could we imagine an aged relative permitted 
to dwell in like temperature? The stone floors, and 
large and lofty rooms, which render the indoor life 
of the Italian comfortable during the greater part of 
the year, are decidedly unenjoyable during the winter 
—fortunately short though it be. 

Overheating is certainly ill-advised in the land of 
sunshine where ofttimes, even in January, heavy 
wraps must needs be thrown off when out of doors. 

All climes may be found within doors in Rome. 
The frigid zone includes the homes of most of the 
natives,—the few progressive or traveled Romans 
who ‘ndulge in a fire serve to emphasize the rule and 
are regarded as eccentric by the others. 

The temperate zone is found among foreigners 
who have wed with Italians, a happy compromise 
having been arrived at. The tropical includes a few 
public buildings, such as the apartments of the Ameri- 
can Embassy, where one wonders that all the gentle- 
men in charge are not blooming and roseate, and 
English churches, a noteworthy contrast between 
them and the fireless Roman sanctuaries, galleries 
and museums in which tourists spend so much time. 

The foreigner will have a fire whenhe can. There- 
fore the abomination of disfigured house fronts— 
stovepipes being often cut through a window pane, 
or even through the stone and stucco facade, when a 
connection with the chimney is impossible. Many a 
fine building in the “stranger’s quarter,” the region 
about Piazza di Spagna and the Ludovisi hill, is 
decked with a half dozen or more blackened and 
soaring stovepipes of lengths to suit the require- 
ments as to draught. 

Might we suggest in conclusion, supposing the 
tired American housewife te see some chance of 
relaxation abroad, that there are numerous _half- 
finished structures in Rome, huge unsightly barracks, 
left standing thus since the era of overbuilding, in 
anticipation of a rush to the “ Residence City,” 
ruined many a speculator. These might be finished 
in a manner to suit overwrought American house- 


wives and occupied by such to the mutual benefit of 
housekeeper and bankrupt owner. 

Coliseum, Pantheon, Forums, Baths, are viewed by 
the many who take a holiday in the Eternal City. 
Baedeker, Hare, Middleton and others, Jet them into 
secrets of construction, uses and what not, and 
eagerly do they imbibe matter of history, legend, or 
invention pure and simple. 

But it is to the few that the secret of the smooth 
brow and serene expression is unfolded. It un- 
doubtedly had power to increase pilgrimage to Rome, 
ten—nay, thousandfold. 

—Margaret Blagrove Rudd. 
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DECORATION DAY. 


As the shrill loud notes of the bugle 
Ring out in their music clear, 

We fall into ranks and we answer 
To our names on the roll call—Here! 

But each year are our numbers fewer, 
And still as the years go by 

There are fewer and tewer to honor 
The graves where our comrades lie. 


Yet the blue May skies bend above us, 
The flowers our full hands bear, 

In wreath and in cross and in cluster, 
Their same fresh spring beauty wear. 
Time brings to them never such changes 

As fall on each comrade’s head 
Ere he lays down his burden and hastens 
To jcin the ranks of the dead. 


The tender and clinging green grasses 
Have decked all the soldiers’ graves, 
And the flag we fought for as guidon 
In its starry gemmed glory waves. 
They have given their life for its honor, 
And therefore we come to-day 
To bring them, in tender remembrance, 
The laurel, the palm, and the bay. 


One by one shall our ranks be lessened, 
One by one will our comrades pass 
As they join the great silent army 
In its bivouac ’neath the grass. 
*Til at last shall we all be lying 
In a dreamless and calm repose, 
Beneath the summer's sweet sunshine 
Or the shroud of the winter's snows. 


But the tears of Nature above us, 
In showers or in failing dew, 

And the songs of the birds around us 
Shall come with their tribute true. 
In the heart of the great earth mother 
Kept so close to her tender breast, 
Till the last great reveillee wakes us 

We shall lie in our quiet rest. 


But until the last summons calls us 
We will march, at the bugle’s note, 

To the lowly mounds where our banners 
In a solemn remembrance float. 

There we pause for a moment in sorrow, 
As each year, when this day draws nigh, 

We come with our hands full of flowers 
To the graves where our comrades 1... 


—Maryv Robinson 
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A MOTHER’S LESSON, 
And the Way in Which It Was Learned. 


OW I envy you, Mrs. Spencer; your 
> house is always so orderly, so refined, 
so beautiful. If I had time, as you 

have, to—” 

** Now, my dear friend, do not say that which is in 
your mind. Indeed, | should pity you sincerely 
should your implied wish be granted. Just think a 
moment what it would mean for you to find, say with- 
in a week, that you had nothing to do but to begin 
to bring your home into the state of perfection, as 
regards housekeeping arrangements, which your 
ideal presents to your mind.” 

Mrs. Spencer’s caller (a middle-aged woman whose 
family, herself and husband included, numbered 
seven) turned a look of pained comprehension upon 
the face of her friend. 

“T think I understand you,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘Of course I would not have things any dif- 
ferent, really; it was a thoughtless way of speaking, 
and I do so admire your home.” 

“Tt is but natural, for you are a lover of neatness 
and order. I have nothing else to do but clean and 
garnish my home, and I try to keep it as nice as pos- 
sible. There was a time,” she continued, with a sad, 
far-away look, “when I had, as you have now, so 
much to do just to keep my family comfortable, that 
I had positively no time for garnishing or beautifying ; 
dust accumulated in spite of me, and I was so foolish 
as to allow my mind to be very much disturbed in 
consequence. I saw the homes of my neighbors who 
had no children, or not so many as I had, where order 
reigned, and I blushed and fretted when any of them 
called upon me. I knew they must see the dirt 
which I could not get time to clean; I felt sure they 
must be taking mental note of the frayed spots on 
the sleeve of my dress, or, perhaps, a soiled spot 
upon the skirt; I imagined they must be thinking 
that my sturdy boys, full of animal life and spirits as 
they were—and always sure to rush in and show 
themselves in their worst light when I had visitors— 
were rude and ill-trained ; in short I was miserable 
and disconténted without any reason whatever. In- 
deed, I can now see that I, on the contrary, had every 
reason to feel myself a blest and favored woman. 

“That was ten years ago. My husband was living 
and he was one of the best of men; my five boys, 
aged five, seven, nine, twelve and fourteen, were, as I 
have said, sturdy and healthy; full to the brim with 
animal life; and now looking back, with eyes cleared 
by tears of sorrow and repentance, I can see that 
they were good boys, each of them, with many ex- 
cellent attributes. I have no reason to believe 
that they might not have been trained to become 
good and useful members of society. Ah! to think 
that I let these foolish worries come between me and 
my boys in the least degree! I would not resurrect 

my sad past, only that I have noticed that you were 
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getting daily more and more in the way | was then, 
and | believe my experience will help you. Let me 
hasten to finish my story. There came a day when 
my husband fell ill, and in one short week I was a 
widow. Then, one by one, my children died of diph- 
theria, till, within a fortnight of the day disease first 
entered my home, | found myself a childless widow.” 

There was silence between the two women. Each 
was too agitated to speak. At length Mrs. Spencer 
resumed : 

“ That was how I came to have so much time to 
keep my house in order. It is all the comfort—that 
is, home comfort—I have now, and sorry consolation 
it is, too, for what I lost.” 

When Mrs. Fenton returned to her home that atter- 
noon she never thought of the difference between 
her home and her friend’s, only as regarded the 
emptiness and sad stillness of one and the blessed 
opposite in the other—her own. 

“These are my jewels indeed,” she said, as her 
boys rushed in from school, each with a distinctive 
mark of dirt and disorder in his face or about his 
clothes, and a loud cry of irrepressible joy on his 
lips; and each of the eight soiled boots bringing in a 
generous complement of mud. ‘They soon became 
subdued, noting a difference in their mother’s man- 
ner, which they could not comprehend. They did 
not realize that from that time henceforth she would 
be a surer reliance for them, a better mother in every 
way, and a happier woman; all because she had 
learned, by the relation of another’s experience, not 
to gauge her home happiness by the number of 
grease spots on her kitchen floor or the rents in her 
boys’ clothing, but by a very much higher standard. 
—Maryv Sweet Potter. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

394. To make potatoes brown and crusty, cold- 
boiled potatoes cut into drawn butter, and fried, turn- 
ing like an omelet. 

395. Baking an omelet. 

396. Buttering a pie pan well, sprinkling with In- 
dian meal, and baking cocoanut or custard pies with- 
out crust. 

397. Broiled bacon, instead of butter, on beefsteak. 

398. Alump of alum to the vinegar in which pickles 
are scalded. 

399. Putting sugar and flour, before the fruit, in 
pies. 

400. Soft water for making soup. 

401. Never to mix yesterday’s and to-day’s milk. 

402. Putting a watermelon on ice two hours, plug- 
ging, pouring in one bottle claret, and setting back 
on the ice till wanted. 

403. Hanging up meat, or fish, till cooked 

404. Keeping cheese in waxed paper. 


Try again next month. 


—Kuth Hall 
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POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 
Gathered from the Experience of a Family Physician. 


O many homes, especially in the 
country, where physicians and 
drug stores are not conven- 
iently near, it is important 
that a stock of medicines be 
kept on hand, in order to be 
prepared for sudden ailments, 
either of man or beast. Drugs 
of all kinds should be kept in 
a cabinet or on a medicine 
shelf by themselves, beyond 


poisons should be kept strictly 
in one place, where less dangerous drugs will not 
become mixed with them. No matter how often one 
has handled any bottle or bottles, despite the most 
positive feeling of assurance as to the contents, one 
should carefully read the label each time before 
taking or administering it, even if it has to be used 
every few minutes. Greater care in this direction 
would save many distressing and fatal accidents. 
A few days ago a little child some miles from here 
was given what was supposed to be cough sirup. 
Its appearance an hour or two later led to an investi- 
gation, when the horrified family discovered it had 
been given medicine out of the laudanum bottle in a 
mistake. ‘They could do nothing for it, and before 
they could get a physician the little one was past aid. 
One cannot realize the agony of that poor mother. 

In every house a printed list of poisons and their 
antidotes should be pasted on a door or wall, any- 
where, indeed, so that everyone in the house may 
find it ata moment’s notice. Probably it may never 
be needed, yet it may be the means of saving a life. 

Among the poisons frequently kept in a farmhouse 
will be found carbolic acid, aconite, laudanum, harts- 
horn, acetate of lead, potash, lye, alcohol, and some- 
times others. Every bottle should be kept correctly 
labeled. It goes without saying that the medicine in 
any bottle destitute of a label should be thrown out. 

The following is as complete a list of poisons and 
their antidotes as it is possible to give in this brief 
article : 

Acids (sulphuric, nitric, muriatic and oxalic)—Give 
an alkali, strong, clean soapsuds, or a piece of soap 
will do, provoke vomiting, give bland liquids (these 
are milk, gruel, raw eggs, oil of some kind, barley 
water, mucilage, etc.) Then rest the patient and 
relieve pain by opium; if faint or symptoms of fail- 
ing, stimulate. Feed by enema. 

For carbolic acid give Epsom salts, oil and glycer- 
ine, produce vomiting, and stimulate. 

Alkalies (hartshorn, soda, potash and lye)—Give 
vinegar or other acid, provoke vomiting, give bland 
liquids, secure rest, relieve pain by opium, and stim- 
ulate if necessary. 

-irsenic (Paris green, Fowler’s solution, etc.)—Pro- 


reach of little children, and 


voke vomiting, give dose of castor oil, secure rest, 
and stimulate if necessary. 

Acetate of lead (or sugar of lead)—Give Epsom salts 
or dilute sulphuric acid, provoke vomiting, give bland 
liquids, give dose of castor oil. 

Mercury, corrosive subtimate, antimony or tartar 
emetic—Provoke vomiting, give some infusion con- 
taining tannic acid, give raw eggs and milk, give 
dose of castor oil, and stimulate if necessary. 

Phosphorus—Provoke vomiting by repeated five- 
grain doses of sulphate of copper, give dose of mag- 
nesia, but wo oil. 

Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic)—Give strong salt 
and water, provoke vomiting, repeat both many times. 

lodine—Provoke vomiting, give starch and water, 
give bland fluids. 

Opium (laudanum, morphine, paregoric, etc.)— 
Provoke vomiting repeatedly, give strong coffee or 
tea in large quantities, keep up the breathing, walk 
patient around, do not allow him to go to sleep. 

Aconite—Provoke vomiting, stimulate well, keep 
up the breathing, give digitalis and atropine. 

Toadstool, hemlock, tobacco, etc—Provoke vomiting 
and give a purge, stimulate well and keep up the 
breathing, preferably with battery. 

Alcohol—Provoke vomiting, give hartshorn and 
water. 

Decayed meat or vegetables—Provoke vomiting, 
wash out the stomach, give a purgative, give an 
enema, give powdered charcoal and peroxide of 
hydrogen. 

oisonous gases—Fresh air, oxygen, artificial respi- 
ration, nitro-glycerine, stimulation. 

Of course it would be decidedly dangerous for any- 
one except a physician to meddle with the drugs 
mentioned as antidotes. When poison has been 
taken, a doctor should be sent for in hot haste. A 
stomach pump may be required, even in what seems 
a simple case to treat, and patients frequently re- 
quire an antidote or stimulant administered hypo- 
dermically. A physician is certainly the first neces- 
sity, but while awaiting his arrival it is highly 
necessary not one instant of time should be lost, 
lest the patient soon sink beyond assistance. Some- 
thing may be done in every case if the proper 
method be understood. 

To provoke vomiting, mix a tablespoonful of 
ground mustard in a pint of lukewarm water (give 
warm water alone while mixing the mustard and 
water), or a teaspoonful of powdered ipecac or a 
tablespoonful of the sirup, or, a quicker and simpler 
way, thrust the finger down the throat. 

Stimulants are tea, coffee, wine, whiskey, etc. In 
making tea and coffee do not wait to infuse it; stir it 
thoroughly and give the whole, leaves, grounds and all. 

The alkaline antidotes at hand in most households 
are soap and water, lime, whiting, soda, chalk, mag- 
nesia, and even wood ashes. ; 

The acid antidotes most commonly accessible are 


vinegar and lemon juice. 
—Mary Foster Snider. 
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THE IDEAL FAMILY. 


Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks, that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournfu! tale — Goldsmith. 


‘UCH attention is being given at this time 
to the subject of ideals. Among other 
things, the ideal wife has been exten- 
sively discussed; so has the ideal hus- 
S&S band. Both are interesting topics. The 
“ family, however, is of more importance than 
either husband or wife, because ordinarily it 
includes both, and, in most cases, a great deal 
besides. Hence the ideal family is not unworthy 
of consideration. 

The family is certainly a very important factor in 
our social economy. Indeed, the family relation lies 
at the very foundation of our whole social structure. 
It is the palladium of Christian society and the basis 
of Christian ethics, and its subversion or abolishment 
would involve a social revolution most radical in its 
nature and most deplorable in its consequences. 
The whole body of our laws, in fact, rests upon the 
family relation ; our literature has enshrined it in its 
noblest creations; and our religion requires it for its 
richest and sweetest fruition. The family is a social 
and moral necessity. It is the orthodox unit of so- 
ciety, and must be taken into account in all human 
relations. 

Who, then, could fail to see that it is of the utmost 
importance that we should understand clearly what 
constitutes the ideal family? The ideal of anything 
is our conception of it at its best in the light of 
reason. The ideal family is by no means easy to de- 
fine, but an ideal husband and an ideal wife, among 
other things, are essential to it. The reader, no 
doubt, has his own ideals of husband and wife; and 
this makes definitions here unnecessary. Adam and 
Eve may have been an ideal couple for what we 
know to the contrary. They were loyal and affec- 
tionate to each other, and dwelt together in great 
harmony. Nevertheless, theirs was not an ideal 
family; far from it. Cain, their oldest son, was a 
murderer, and the ideal family has no murderer in it. 
It is rule@ by love, and knows no unkindness. 

However, if history can be credited, there have 
been ideal families, and mankind is vastly the better 
for them. Probably there is no brighter example 
than that of George Washington, the liberator of 
our country. He and his wife were devotedly at- 
tached to each other, and no quarrel or misunder- 
standing ever marred the beauty of their domestic 
relations. It is certain that Washington was an ideal 
husband and Mrs. Washington an ideal wife, each 
being worthy of the other. Washington was also an 
ideal stepfather, which is quite as much to his credit 
as his greatest exploit as a general or statesman. 
Let those who sincerely desire to be true to the letter 
and spirit of their marriage vows, diligently study 
the history of this couple. 


OX 


The children constitute an important part of the 
family. They belong to the ideal, and the necessities 
of their proper training furnish the strongest possible 
reason for the existence of the family relation. The 
parents are the natural instructors of their children, 
and the best instruction can only be imparted in the 
bosom of the family. Love, as it exists between 
parent and child, makes the relation of teacher and 
pupil so pleasant and so fruitful of good. The ideal 
parent is, above all, a faithful teacher, and the ideal 
child is a diligent learner, because love, the main- 
spring of all worthy action, animates both. Love is 
the genius that creates and upholds the ideal family, 
in order that its gospel may be taught and its power 
and ministry exemplified there. 

The ideal family is heaven on earth in miniature, 
and love makes it so. All our joys are associated 
with it, and all virtues spring from it. All our sweet- 
est memories cluster around it, and our highest as- 
pirations center in it. Hope ever abides with its 
inmates, easing their burdens and assuaging their 
griefs. Though it should be in a cottage :— 

“In that same cottage Eden smiles, 
Where love all care and toil beguiles.” 

While we thank God for instituting the family, let 
us all strive to reach the true ideal. Asa means for 
man’s social advancement, as a source of all that is 
good in life, as the hope of all that is bright in the 
future of humanity, and as the basis of all that is 
noble in mankind, we should cherish ard guard the 
family institution. In its efficacy lies every possibil 
ity of human achievement. With it, man is capable 
of all good; without it, we would all be barbarians. 
It is to be reckoned among the greatest of our 
earthly blessings. 

—A. S. Brindle. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF WORDS. 

Adbsolution—Theological benzine for taking out moral 
spots and stains. 

Amiability—The powdered sugar of politeness, very 
apt to be adulterated. 

Ancestors—The only luxury denied to the nouveaux 
riches and the one most desired by them. 

Abridgment—A collection of the bad points of a good 
book and the foolish points of a poor book. 

Artstocrat—One who washes his hands oftener than 
others. Hence the others are the great unwashed, 

Austerity—The gold foil and iron wire of the Cham- 
pagne of Life. Beware of. the cork when the seal breaks. 

Age—We have three ages. The real bona-fide one; 
that which others think we have and that which we say 
we have. 

Abstention—The sour-grape virtue of the fox who 
couldn't get what he wanted and didn’t want what he 
couldn’t get. 

Ballroom—A place where society goes to be in the swim, 
especially the summer bathing contingency. Look out 


that you don’t get beyond your depth and beware of 
sharks. 
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FLOWERS FOR THE DEAD. 


Why wait till life’s trials are past 
To offer these signs of love? 

The weary one has rest at last 
In her father’s Home above. 

Wait not to give of your store, 
Wait not for derth to claim. 

Sweet lowers are wasted if ne'er before 
You are “ friend ”—in more than name. 

Send not sweet flowers to me when dead 
They then can give no joy. 

Be kind to my dear ones then instead 
Pray,—pray for my precious boy. 

—Rosamond E. 


Original) in Goop HOUSEKEBPING. 
NUTS AND NUT CULTURE.—I. 
Their Possibilities as a Source of Food Supply. 


OWEVER much the indige- 
nous nuts of our own country 
and the imported article 
from foreign lands may have 
been prized, for their food 
value, as well as for the 
pleasure attending their 
gathering, in the case of 
those obtained from the 
forests, by bands of children 
or by “nutting parties” of 
more mature years, it is 
only of late that attention 
has been directed toward 
the cultivation of nut-bear- 
ing trees, as a legitimate 

object of agricultural enterprise. There have been 

various reasons for the tardy recognition of this pos- 
sibility, which is hardly yet receiving the recognition 
it deserves. 

Primarily, nut-bearing trees have in this country 
been regarded as a forest growth, almost entirely. 
The question of the possibility of their cultivation 
and adaptation for other limits than those in which 
it had pleased nature to place them has scarcely had 
consideration. Perhaps the natural spirit of romance, 
which inspires us all to a certain, though a varying, 
extent, may have had some influence in the matter. 
There has been the charm of foraging for the ripen- 
ing nuts, regarding them as every man’s—and every 
child’s—legitimate spoil, wherever found, regardless 
of the ownership of the ground from which the trees 
had grown. 

More and more, as the years have gone on, the 
commercial side of the nut supply has become 
prominent. Where once it was considered sufficient 
to gather what might be required for the purposes of 
the family, with perhaps a margin for the delectation 
of some favored friends, there has come a gradual 
change, until now the supply of native nuts in our 
markets consists largely of the wild product, har- 
vested by boys and girls—and sometimes by men and 
women—who gather them for the double incentive 


of pleasure and profit. In many sections the nut 
harvest is a blessing direct from nature’s hand to the 
poor, while in others the well-to-do farmer finds in 
the nut harvest a welcome and notable addition to 
the income from his acres. 

While as a rule the course pursued in getting a nut 
“ orchard” has been to spare the more valuable trees 
of this class in clearing away the fores‘s, it would be 
but a step to systematic eaperimentation and a general 
adaptation of such measures as were proved practi- 
cable. This has been too broad a field for any single 
man to cover successfully; but what the citizen in 
his individuality could not undertake to accomplish, 
the national government, with all the powers and re- 
sources at its command, could easily manage. Some- 
thing quite worth the while has already been accom- 
plished, and the results, so far as results have been 
attained, are presented with that fullness and abun- 
dance of wording which is a feature of all govern- 
ment publications; while the numerous illustrations 
with which the work is adorned (a few of which are 
reproduced in this connection) are all that the most 
critical student could desire. 

This report, which is really a large, paper bound 
volume of 144 pages, has been prepared under the 
direction of Prof. S. B. Heiges, chief of the division 
of Pomology, United States department of agricul- 
ture, and is entitled “Nut Culture in the United 
States.” Both native and introduced species are 
treated, and in reviewing the subject matter for the 
benefit of readers of Goop HousEKEEPING, no better 
course can be pursued than to quote liberally the 
substance, and in many cases the words, of this re- 
port. This is done appreciatively, and the work is 
commended to those desiring to make a more ex- 
haustive or technical study of the subject. 

If the trees are to be grown directly from the nut, 
care should be taken to select not only choice indi- 
vidual specimens for planting, but those as well which 
come from trees with an established “reputation” 
for producing excellent nuts, in all the qualities which 
are deemed desirable—that is, in size, flavor, and 
thinness of shell, when the latter is a desirable factor. 
The planting may be done in the fall, as soon as pos- 
sible after the nuts are ripe, the better way being to 
use sprouting beds or boxes till the following spring. 

Have a shallow box of soil, and after planting the 
nuts cover with a mulch of leaves, the depth and 
moisture to be patterned as closely as possible after 
nature’s method in the forest. The object in using 
the box is to make easy the keeping of a record, and 
to prevent mice and moles from disturbing the nuts 
after they have sprouted in the spring. These boxes 
of planted nuts should be settled to within two inches 
or less of their tops in some protected spot where 
they will be safe from the curiosity and the appetites 
of domestic animals and poultry. A liberal quan- 
tity of ashes should be mixed with the soil in the box 
to prevent the ravages of ants, since these little 
pests will play havoc wherever they can get at the 
nut after the shells have opened sufficiently for their 
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entrance. The surface of the soil in the box should 
be level with that of the ground outside. In the 
spring, these bursting nuts, when opened by the 
growing germ, are to be transplanted, either to 
the nursery row or where it is intended to have the 
trees stand. The nursery plan is generally to be 
preferred, as it gives the grower a chance to make 
selection, and plant out only such young trees as 
give promise of faultless growth. 


It has been satisfactorily proved that grafting is — 


practicable with nut-bearing trees, though not to the 
extent that it is with fruit trees. It has to be done 
more carefully, and is not by any means as certain of 
proving successful. But the whole matter is now in 
its infancy, and further experimentation will very 
likely reduce it to a more satisfactory basis. This 
matter of budding and grafting is treated quite at 
length, and those who are specially interested can 
obtain a copy of the work by making their wishes 
known to their congressman or the department, thus 
being enabled to study the subject in all its phases, 
so far as experimentation has yet gone. 

The method of transplanting nut trees differs from 
that employed with fruit trees but slightly, and that 
principally in respect to the greater caution to be 
observed in some of the operations. An authority 
upon this matter gives the following instructions for 
transplanting from nursery rows, which with proper 
modifications will be equally applicable to other lines 
of work: Dig a trench at sufficient depth to get be- 
low the surface roots on either side of the nursery 
row, at such a distance from the trees as will save 
most of the surface. It will be found that notwith- 
standing the pinching off of the radicle and the later 
cutting of the tap root with the spade, there will be 
occasional deep-growing roots that should be saved. 
These should be smoothly cut at a depth of two or 
three feet. Where practicable, the trees should be 
taken up only as fast as they can be reset in freshly 
prepared holes. If this is not possible, the roots 
should be constantly shielded from the sun and wind 
until the trees are replanted. When removed from 
the nursery row, the roots should be puddled in thin 
clay. The method of setting is much the same as 
for the apple or the peach, the surface soil being 
thrown info the hole about the roots and thoroughly 
firmed down, then covered by the soil from the bot- 
tom of the hole, which should be left as loose and 
fine as possible. 

On different trees of the same species nuts mature 
or ripen with as much irregularity as other fruits. It 
is not, as many believe, the frost which precedes the 
opening of the bur of the chestnut or the hull of the 
hickory which ripens the nut. It has no more to do 
with that than it has with the maturing of the winter 
apple hanging on its tree at the same time. The 
frost may cause all the nuts to fall to the ground at 
once by checking the growth of the tree; this, oc- 
curring about the time that the nuts mature, precedes 
the opening of the outer covering. A check in the 
circulation of the sap through the outside of the bur or 
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hull causes the outer surface to dry very rapidly, while 
the inner surface, next to the full-grown nuts, remains 
more or less moist. The natural result is a shrinkage 
of the outside of the involucre and the consequent 
separation of the parts, thus liberating the nuts. 

There are three varieties 
of the walnut which are 
of commercial importance 
in the United States—the 
mm black walnut (/ug/ans ni- 
cra), the butternut (/ug- 
Jans cinerca), and the Per- 
sian walnut (/ug/ans regia). 
The latter, which is more 
commonly known as the 
English walnut, and some- 
times as the Madeira nut, 
was introduced from the 
old world, while the others 
are indigenous to American soil. As the Persian va- 
riety is the most important, it may be pictured and 
treated more in detail. 

The tree is a native of Asia, and was known to the 
Greeks, by whom it was introduced into Europe from 
Persia. Carried from Greece to Rome, became 
known as Juglans, from /ozzs and g/ans, an acorn— 
literally, Jupiter’s acorn. When it reached England, 
the Anglo-Saxons called it “walnut,” or foreign 
nut, and also Madeira nut, from the fact that it was 
grown, then as now, in the Madeira islands. It was 
for a long time grown in European countries for the 
timber, which was held in high regard for the manu- 
facture of gun stocks and furniture. One writer re- 
cords the fact as late as the early part of the present 
century the astounding sum of 600 pounds was 
paid for a single large tree, to be used for gun stocks. 
The introduction of black walnut and other available 
woods for such uses finally lowered the price of 
Persian walnut as a wood, and then greater attention 
came to be given to the cultivation and marketing of 
its fruit. 

In this country the cultural range of the Persian wal- 
nut is not extensive. East of the Rocky mountains 
it does tolerably well along the Atlantic slope from 
New York southward through New Jersey, some 
parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia. The tree endures the winter in favored 
locations near the coast as far north as Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. It is not culti- 
vated to any extent in the New England states. In 
some parts of Pennsylvania the trees are reported 
“as hardy as the oaks” while in other sections it is 
impossible to get them to live for more than a few 
years. In many sections, as through the South and 


ENGLISH WALNUT 


much of the Mississippi valley, the prevalence of root 
knot prevents its maturity. 

But the best field for the Persian walnut is in 
southern California, where its culture is well estab- 
lished, and in certain locations exceedingly profitable. 
In the fertile valleys of Santa Barbara, Los Angeles 
and Ventura counties, where water is found within 
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moisture of the shore atmosphere reaches inland 
some thirty miles, the area planted in walnut orchards 
is large and increasing annually. Says one Cali- 
fornian: “ It takes the common Persian walnut from 
ten to twelve years before bearing paying crops, and 
it takes California seedlings from six to eight years, 
but how they do pay when all conditions are right— 
from $400 to $1,000 an acre!” But after all it must be 
admitted that the Persian walnut, valuable though it 
be as a food nut, is a very capricious and fastidious 
ward of the horticulturist. 

An English writer who has already been quoted 
says, regarding the harvesting: ‘The fruit of the 
walnut, both in France and in England, is commonly 
knocked from the trees by threshing the extremities 
of the branches (on which alone it is produced) with 
long poles. By this process, many of the points of 
the branches are broken, which causes the produc- 
tion of many spur-like shoots that afterwards bear 
flowers and fruit. Hence the custom of beating a 
barren tree to make it bear. Bosc considers that 
beating down the fruit with poles is injurious to the 
tree ; but in France, he adds, ‘as the trees are not in 
inclosures, this barbarous practice is altogether un- 
avoidable. If the trees were inclosed, or if property 
exposed by the roadsides were sufficiently respected, 
it would be unnecessary to beat down the nut at all, 
as the wind alone, when the fruit is completely 
matured, would be quite sufficient to detach it from 
the tree.’ 

“In gathering up the fruit that is either beaten 
down or has fallen naturally, those nuts which have 
separated from the husks are kept by themselves, 
taker. home, and spread out on a boarded floor in an 
area, shed, or granary, to the depth of three inches. 
Here they are turned over daily till they become per- 
fectly dry. Those fruits from which the husks have not 
separated in the fall are placed in little heaps on the 
ground, but still under cover, and turned over and 
gently beaten till the husk separates. In France care 
is taken to prevent these heaps from fermenting, or 
‘sweating,’ as it is called, because that occasions 
change in the kernel and gives an unpleasant flavor 
to the oil. 

‘“When the nuts have been thoroughly dried, those 
not wanted for crushing for oil are laid by, often in 
wooden boxes or chests, where they are not subjected 
to the changes of the atmosphere; in such places 
they will retain all their good qualities for about 
twelve months. In Britain the nuts of the walnut 
may be preserved fresh and fit for the table or for 
sowing for a year, either by burying them in dry soil 
or sand so deep as not to be reached by frost, the 
heat of the sun, or rain; or by placing them in dry 
cellars and covering them with straw. The latter 
mode is most commonly adopted by the growers of 
this nut for the London market. Walnuts should not 
be gathered till their outer covering parts readily 
from the shell, which will be before the covering be- 
comes mealy. There is a critical time at which the 


hull leaves the shell without staining it, a result that 
is sure to follow if the hulls are allowed to remain on 
and become soft. After being hulled, the nuts should 
be well dried in the sun for a day or two and then 
stored away, either on shelves in an airy room or 
packed in jars or boxes in dry, white sand, which im- 
proves the color of the shell and keeps the kernel 
more moist.” 

Some portions of this advice as to gathering can- 
not be followed in the United States, since in some 
sections the hulls open on the trees and the nuts fall 
out as freely as the almond, while in others the outer 
husk clings to the nut most persistently. In the 
larger orchards in California gangs of hands are 
started after the nuts have begun to fall. Taking 
row by row through the orchard, the men slightly jar 
each tree, that the ripe nuts may fall. The nuts are 
picked up into baskets, and taken to the drying 
house. As soon as one round is finished another is 
commenced, and in four or five rounds the crop is 
gathered. One California grower harvests in that 
way his crop from an orchard covering 180 acres. 

The hickories, embracing 
eight or nine species of the 
genus Hicoria, are indige- 
nous to considerable sections 
of our country ; but only two 
Bor three are of material 
value as food nuts. The 
first in importance is doubt- 
less the pecan, which is gen- 
erally well known, while the 
next in value are the shell- 
barks. Under the latter 
name come two species— 
the shellbark proper and the 
shagbark. ‘The latter takes its name from the pecu- 
liar rough, shaggy bark which covers the trunks and 
larger branches of trees of the species after they 
reach the age of ten years or more. These nuts can 
scarcely be considered as “cultivated,” though for 
many years they have been occasionally grown 
among other nut-growing trees. At Bedford Park 
station, on the Harlem railroad in New York city, 
there is still standing a row of these trees which 
were planted as nuts at the close of the American 
Revolution. 

Attempts to cultivate the shellbarks have thus far 
met with indifferent success; but renewed attention 
has been given to the matter of propagation, grafting, 
and otherwise improving, during the last few years, 
and already some progress is being made. 

— Newton Norton. 


Hickory Nut. 


TIME, the foe of man's dominion, 
Wheels around in ceaseless flight, 
Scattering from his hoary pinion 
Shades of everlasting night, 
Still, beneath his frown appalling, 
Man and all his works decay ; 
Still, before him, swiftly falling, 
Kings and kingdoms pass away. 
—T. L. Peacock. 
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FOOD AND THE HUMAN BODY. 
The Duties and Responsibilities of Food Selection and 
Preparation. 

N the minds of most people, the two 
‘\ most important qualifications of 
\\\ food are, first that it shall be palata- 
')))\. ble, and second that it shall be easily 
/,4 digested. That it shall be adapted 
’ to the needs of the body receives 
small consideration. Every human 
body needs, for its perfect develop- 
ment, carbonates to supply heat 
and fat, phosphates to feed bones, 
brain and nerves, and nitrates for 
the muscles and tissues. These are 
needed in different proportions, ac- 
cording to the habits of life, and 
the climate. It is plain thatin cold 
weather we need more heat producers, also that a 
man working out of doors in winter, needs more of 
the carbonates, than one who remains in a warin 
room. A laboring man needs more of the nitrates 
to keep his muscles in good working order, than a 
professional man. On the other hand a professional 
man must have more of the phosphates. Dr. Holmes, 
says, speaking of a minister, “It can be proved to 
him by a very simple analysis of some of the spare 
elements, that every Sunday when he does his duty 
faithfully, he uses up more phosphorous out of his 
brain than on ordinary days.” 

Itis just as much the duty of the good housekeeper 
to study the different articles of food, and to decide 
what is needed for the well-being of the family, as to 
supply them with proper clothing for the different 
seasons. 

In the spring, we lose our desire for fat food, and 
crave acids and green vegetables, but many thought- 
less housekeepers pursue the same routine for the 
table, summer and winter. Nature provides for warm 
weather, vegetables containing a large per cent. of 
water, very little of carbon, but enough of the nitrates 
and phosphates to keep the body in agood condition. 
The winter vegetables, on the contrary, have a pre- 
ponderapce of carbon. Animal fat, is almost entirely 
carbonaceous, therefore to be used sparingly except 
in cold weather. An Esquimaux will eat a gallon of 
whale oil a day, but it is not needed in our climate. 

The great dietetic fault of the day, is too much 
carbonaceous food. One sees everywhere, advertise- 
ments for the reduction of corpulency, nor is the only 
result to be feared from the excess of carbon in our 
food supply. The lungs are overburdened, trying to 
dispose of the excess of fuel, and we have colds and 
pneumonia. The tissues are feeble from the lack of 
the nitrates and we have heart failure. The brain is 
over-charged with blood and the nerves weak from 
lack of the phosphates, and we have headache and 
neuralgia. The liver tries in vain to carry off the 
effete particles, the bile becomes obstructed, and the 
kidneys also get out of order. Any or all, of these 


results, may follow from too much of one element 
and not enough of another. 

Take the articles of food on the ordinary break- 
fast table—oatmeal first. This contains about the 
right proportions of the different elements needed 
by the body. We then add cream which is nearly all 
carbonaceous, and sugar which is wholly so. If we 
have white bread, the greater part of the nitrates and 
phosphates have been extracted and we cover it with 
butter, which is all carbonaceous. Next we take 
potatoes, which have one per cent. of the nitrates, 
twenty-two of the carbonates, and the rest water. To 
this we again add butter. If we have lean beef or 
lamb, we have a greater proportion of the nitrates 
and can safely add a little butter, but if we have veal 
or pork, we again have too great a proportion of the 
carbonates. If we take coffee, we add cream and 
sugar, both carbonates almost entirely. 

Now, we should take oatmeal with 7/4 and no 
sugar. Graham bread instead of white, coffee with 
boiled milk instead of cream, beefsteak or lamb with 
a little butter, and potatoes with milk and salt only. 
Of course, as we are so used to putting butter upon 
everything, we should not relish it as well at first, 
but we would feel brighter and more active, and in 
a very short time our appetites would conform to the 
change in diet. 

Cheese is an article of food not much used except 
after a hearty meal, though it contains more than 
twice the nutriment of any other article of food. It 
can safely be used with white bread, instead of but- 
ter. It is hard to digest, but by taking. a little at a 
time, early in the day, any healthy stomach can learn 
to digest it. 

The time and trouble necessary to master this sub- 
ject, and provide a bill of fare suited to the respective 
wants of members of the family would be more than 
compensated by their added health, strength, and 


consequent happiness. 


Compiled for Goop 
WHAT IS SAID ABOUT WOMEN. 


Two women plac’d together makes cold weather.— 
William Shakespeare. 

The whisper of a beautiful woman can be heard farther 
than the loudest call of duty. —Anonymous. 


All the reasoning of man is not worth one sentiment of 
woman.—Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire. 


Beauty deceives women in making them establish on an 
ephemeral power the pretensions of a whole life —Simon 
de Bigincourt. 

It is rare that, after having given the key of her heart, a 
woman does not change the lock the day after.—Charles 
Augustin Sainte-Beuve. 

The honor of woman is badly guarded when it is guarded 
by keys and spies. No woman is honest who does not 
wish to be.—Antoine Dupuy. 

The man who lays his hand upon a woman, save in the 
way of kindness, is a wretch whom “t were gross flattery 
to name a coward.—John Tobin 
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LILACS, 
Up to my sky-light window, 
Far above the bustling street 
Of the noisy, restless city— 
Comes a breath of air so sweet. 
And I gaze on a passing wagon, 
Of lilacs, purple and white 
That nod and sway in the dusty road, 
Then vanish from my sight. 
Then my heart grows sad and weary, 
With the cares that womanhood bring, 
And I long like a child for the river— 
And the bonny flowers of spring. 


And I see again in fancy, 
As one in childhood sees, 
The swallows building neath the eaves, 
And the purple lilac trees. 
Oh, royal purple flowers, 
That sway in the whispering breeze; 
Flinging thy perfume and sweetness— 
Abroad to the wandering bees, 


My heart grows sick with longing, 
For I hate the crowd and change, 

And I long for the peace and quiet 
Of the dear home-nest again. 


There comes to my mind a picture, 
Or dream, I have half forgot, 
Did it live but only in fancy ? 
Ah well, it matters not. 


For the long gray street of the city, 
And the busy bustle of mart, 
And the throng and rush of people 
Like the pulse of the old world’s heart 


Is all there is left of my day dream, 
And I take up my life again, 
But I thank God for the breath of the lilacs, 
That made me a child again. 
—Lalite Sterlingi. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MY LADY'S CHAMBER. 

Dainty in Detail, Cosy and Comfortable, Modest in Mien 

and Manner. 

HE energetic little wife of a 
country pastor, whose only 
daughter would soon assume 
the role of the “sweet girl 
graduate,” wished to give her 
a bedroom, all to herself. Now 
the limits of the parsonage, a 
large old-fashioned country 
house, were more than ade- 
quate to her needs, but the 
limits of the pastor’s purse 
would not admit any extrava- 
gant outlay for its furnishing. 
However, the mother put her 
wits and her fingers to work, 

and the result was a charming bit of freshness and 

quaint simplicity. The walls were tinted a soft, old 
blue and an eighteen inch border, with a design of 

morning glories twining in graceful profusion over a 

cream ground, added the necessary finish. A straw 

matting, checked off with blue, covered the floor. 


Almost everything in the room was of spotless 
white. The bed in the corner was a cheap iron one, 
green in its unripe state, but a little white paint, a 
finishing coat of white enamel with a touch of gilt here 
and there had transformed it beyond recognition. 

To the wall, by means of a bracket, she fastened a 
broomstick (painted white) so that it extended out 
across the middle of the bed. On this she hung 
long, straight dotted mull drapery, letting it fall over 
the head and foot. The front edge was finished with 
a scant ruffle three inches wide. The dressing table 
and washstand were originally two kitchen tables, 
bought “ in the white,” at a cost of one dollar each. 

From the one she intended to use as a washstand, 
she sawed off the extending ledge at each end. Two 
eyes were screwed in the front, one at each end, and 
one on each side close to the back. She made a 
dotted mull valance in three pieces, and to the one in 
front she sewed small brass rings to be run on a wire 
fastened to the two eyes. -This could be slipped to 
one side, easily, and underneath there was ample 
space for the foot bath and watercan. The small 
drawer was a convenient receptacle for extra towels 
and wash cloths. The end pieces were simply shirred 
on to the wire. Over the top was tacked a piece of 
oilcloth and over this a handsome damask towel with 
a pretty blue border and knotted fringed ends. A 
set of blue and white crockery completed the furnish- 
ings. ‘The dressing table was treated to several coats 
of white paint, allowing each to get perfectly dry. 
before applying another. When there was sufficient 
body, the enamel was put on and the result was a 
hard finish, beautiful and glossy, that cleans as easily 
as marble. The legs were ornamented to correspond 
with the bedstead, with the gilding. 

An old-fashioned looking glass had been consigned 
to the garret, not because of its antiquity, but on 
account of a crack across one corner of the glass. 
This wes brought out, the frame well washed and 
scraped until every bit of the original stain was off. 
Then the white paint and enamel were applied and 
the outer edge, which was a raised flat surface, was 
gilded. Still the ugly crack remained, and would not 
be hidden by the pretty mull drapery. This for a 
time seemed to baffle the inventive powers of this 
resolute little woman; but a bright idea entered her 
busy brain when she was about to give up. She 
could paint fairly well. Why not paint a spray of 
morning glories, with the vine to cover the unsightly 
defect? She tried the experiment. The effect was 
charming, and no one would have suspected that it 
was not intended to be purely ornamental. 

A small, old-fashioned bureau was bought “ in the 
white’ and given two coats of paint and enamel. 
The drawer pulls were taken off and brass ones put 
on in their places, and behold! a lovely chest of 
drawers. Carefully folded and laid away, was a linen 
sheet, spun and woven by my friend’s grandmother. 
This was just what she wanted now for the dressing 
table and the chest of drawers, and the fact that it had 
once belonged to her great grandmother, whose 
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quaint name—Lois—she bore, would lend additional 
charm to the pretty scarfs. 

The writing desk and bookcase was another 
triumph of inventive skill. A corner between two 
windows was chosen and four brackets were fastened 
to the wall, twenty-eight inches from the floor. The 
two in front were about twenty-seven inches from 
the corner, and the other two as near the corner as 
they could be placed. On these was fastened a 
triangular board, its front edge a quarter round. 
The board was smoothly covered with dark blue felt, 
fastened along the out edge with gilt headed tacks. 
This was “my lady’s” writing table, and on it she 
would arrange its belongings. Above the table were 
two shelves on brackets, meeting in the corner, one 
above the other and covered with felt to match the 
table. On these were placed her favorite books. A 
bracket lamp was fastened just above the table. The 
dictionary holder, waste paper basket, easy-chair and 
hassock, stood conveniently near. Across the corner 
a curtain pole, or to be more explicit, a gilded broom 
handle was fastened to the window casings. Over it 
was draped a china silk curtain, a cream ground with 
dainty sprays of morning glory vines and blossoms. 
This she confided to me was her one bit of extrava- 
gance Therugs were remnants of carpeting, finished 
at each end with rug fringe, and the patterns being a 
little out of date were bought ata bargain. Of course 
it would have been less trouble to have bought a 
cheap set of cottage furniture, but at the same outlay 
it would have looked bare and comfortless. 

The mull draperies can always be kept fresh and 
dainty, for it is all arranged so that it can be taken 
down and put up with very little trouble, and it was 
all in straight pieces which are easily laundered. 
—WNellie Stedman White. 
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SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Walls have ears. 

Wedlock’s a padlock. 

Good clothes open all doors. 

God sends cold after clothes. 

Idleness is the key of beggary. 

Good is God, and long is eternity. 

Great trees keep down the little ones. 

Fortune helps them that help themselves. 

Idleness must thank itself if it go barefoot. 

God healeth, and the physician hath the thanks. 

Nothing comes out of the sack but what was in it. 

For whom does the blind man’s wife paint herself ? 

*Tis in vain to kick after you have once put on fetters. 

We never know the worth of water till the well is dry. 

Fools and madmen ought not to be left in their own 
company. 

Fools may ask more in an hour than wise men can 
answer in seven years. 


Patch by patch is good housewifery, but patch upon 
patch is plain beggary. 


Original in Goop 


IN AND ABOUT THE KITCHEN. 


Some Things that Should Be and Are Not; Some that Are 
and Should Not Be. 

In THREE Parts.—Parr I. 
ORTUNATE indeed is that young 
woman who in connection with 
her other accomplishments finds 
~ \ herself mistress of the arts of the 
*® kitchen. While it may never be 
necessary for her to spend her 
2% hours and days in “kitchen 
yy drudgery,” it may be—yes, al- 
most certainly will be—neces- 
sary, for her own peace of 
mind and the happinessof that 
household which she shall call hers, to be capable of 
intelligently directing kitchen duties and operations. 

A daily paper not long since had an article, under 
the heading, “Ignorance in the Kitchen,” which 
treated the matter from a masculine standpoint, and 
some of the writer’s statements are worth quoting, if 
only for the sake of their suggestiveness. “The 
science of cooking,” he declares, “should be well 
understood by every woman and mother having the 
charge «f ahome. Better not to know how to dress 
elegantly than not to know how to cook healthily. 
Much has been said lately about the new woman. 
The time has come for reform in the kitchen. The 
most absurd custom in cookery is often found in 
well-to-do and intelligent families. House well fur- 
nished with all modern facilities for the best of cook- 
ing, everything provided in good shape to cook. 
Wife no time to look after it, or may not know how if 
she had the time; or, possibly, does not care. 
Daughters at school or educated in everything else. 
Husband attending to his business furnishing the 
staff of life. All moving in the best of circles, and 
an ignorant cook in the kitchen, with no knowledge 
of the rules or laws of chemistry, and could hardly 
tell the difference in the effect between a spoonful of 
saleratus and a spoonful of salts in making and bak- 
ing a pan of biscuit. If education and knowledge of 
the laws of life and health are necessary anywhere it 
is in the kitchen, for the kitchen regulates the 
stomach, and the stomach makes the man—and the 
woman, too.” 

There is a measure of sense in this way of looking 
at the “enthroned ignorance” which too often pre- 
sides in American kitchens; and here is a similar 
view of an allied branch of the same general subject, 
the humor of which cannot hide the basis of sound 
sense: “The advanced young woman who marries 
has lost the art and the desire to cook things ‘as 
mother cooked them.’ She has too many new 
‘spheres’ to waste time in studying her husband's 
gustatory comforts. The great desideratum of the 
modern home in the city is to get along without a 
kitchen and its attendant curse, the help. And the 
«rocer and the cook shop come promptly to the front 
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in the attempt to solve the problem. Why should 
any ambitious young wife drudge in the kitchen, 
when all she has to do is to send out to the corner for 
ameal? She no longer racks her brains to ‘get up 
a dinner.’ She has learned that if she will set her 
table and get the cook-shop list all things will come 
to her who waits. The caterer does her thinking ; 
the grocer virtually says, ‘ You get a can opener—we 
will do the rest.’ 

“Under this spell of convenience all the things 
that ‘mother cooked’ are slowly vanishing. Even 
the odors of baking day are a lost memory, and those 
savory fumes of the old cook stove, which came to 
the hungry sense like the first damp and fragrant 
wind of rain to the thirsty traveler, are put away 
with the family Bible and the washtubs and the din- 
ner bell. It is a serious question if the abolishment 
of the kitchen is not, after a!l, quite as serious a mat- 
ter as the abolishment of the family altar and the 
hearthstone, of which, indeed, it was a part. It held 
the family together ; it furnished traditions that the 
stomach never forgot. If poetry has not embalmed it, 
it has embalmed the next thing to it, and that is the do- 
mestic board. Besides, there was something inscruta- 
ble in mother’s manipulation which the modern wand 
of the housewife—the can opener—cannot supply.” 

That is true. The mother who ministers to the 
welfare of her children, the wife who attests her de- 
votion to her husband, through the medium of health- 
ful, appetizing, nourishing food, is doing more than 
merely building up the bodies which have been en- 
trusted to her care—important as that mission may 
be. She is weaving her tender care, her individual- 
ity, her motherhood, into the very fibres of the lives 
which she is nurturing. To relegate the care of the 
kitchen to hired ignorance is next door to committing 
the care of the nursery, and the entire responsibility 
for the molding of tender lives, into the hands of 
chance servants. 

It is pleasing in this connection to notice the ex- 
ample set by so high an authority as the empress of 
Austria. This admirable woman, according to a 
recent writer, is the best royal housekeeper in Europe. 
She is as thoroughly acquainted with the details of 
the imperial Austrian kitchen as is her husband with 
the details of the government of which he is the 
head. She superintends the household affairs of the 
big palace with the greatest care. Cooking devices 
which have become inconvenient or antiquated are 
abolished only at her command. New methods of 
preparing or serving food are adopted only at her 
suggestion. Changes in the personnel of the estab- 
lishment are made for the most part only in obedience 
to her orders. Consequently, according to this writer, 
a person can eat, drink, sleep and be served better in 
her house than in any other in Europe. 

To be sure, the empress does not actually “ roll up 
her sleeves and stand at the mixing board” herself ; 
but none the less, whatever is done in her kitchen is 
done as it would be by herself in person. And such 
a kitchen! It is a huge room with all the arrange- 


ments at each end for preparing fish, fowl and beast. 
for the table. Fifty chickens can be cooked at once 
on one of the big whirling spits. Against the side 
walls from floor to ceiling stand scores upon scores of 
chafing dishes. In these dishes, all of which are self- 
warming, the meats are carried to the carving room, 
whence they are returned to the kitchen ready to be 
served. The boiling and baking and frying and 
carrying and cutting occupy a small regiment of ser- 
vants. Twenty-five male cooks, in white clothes, 
dress, spit, season and stuff the meats. As many 
female cooks prepare the vegetables, the puddings, 
and the salads. A dozen or more boys hurry the 
birds, fish and joints from the kitchen to the carving 
room, where long lines of carvers slice and joint 
everything laid before them. The kitchen utensils 
fill a big room opened into the kitchen. This room is 
the ideal of German housewives. The high walls are 
covered with pans, kettles, griddles and covers, which 
shine only as German hands and German muscle 
could make them shine. There are soup tureens in 
which a big boy might be drowned, kettles in which 
twins could play house, and pans which would hold 
half a dozen little Hanses and Gretchens. In short, 
about every culinary utensil on the walls is of the 
heroic size, suggestive rather of the Missouri barbe- 
cue than of the feasts of crowned heads and diplo- 
mats at one of the first of courts. 

While the average housewife does not need the 
outfit of an empress, she does need and deserve, in 
the first place, that her kitchen shall be so designed 
and constructed that it is light, cheerful, convenient; 
of ample size and properly equipped. If it is at the 
beginning such an apartment, and if she has the true 
housewifely spirit, it will always be kept as one of 
the brightest and most attractive rooms in the house. 
There will be no inclosed sinks to become perpet- 
ually damp and musty; no places where refuse may 
be temporarily deposited—to be eventually left there 
to the disfigurement of the apartment and the danger 
of all who dwell in the house. It would be useless in 
a general article to lay down explicit rules for the 
furnishing and equipment of a kitchen. Tastes, 
purses and possibilites differ so widely that what 
would be entirely appropriate for one would be wholly 
unacceptable to another. A half-hour passed in “the 
kitchen department” of any large furnishing store 
will enable the intelligent person to select just 
those things which are most desirable for each indi- 
vidual case. 

There is frequently not a little discussion over the 
proper covering for the kitchen floor; but frankly it 
may be said that there is nothing better, or on general 
principles more desirable, than a good, plain, hard- 
wood floor, put down in what a carpenter would call 
“a workmanlike manner,” and well oiled before being 
used. Such a floor cleans very readily, wears for a 
long time if the oiling is renewed once a year or so, 
and gives no harborage to dirt or must, dampness or 
foul odors. 

If the experiments which are being made with elec- 
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trical devices for cooking prove successful, they will 
make the work of the kitchen very much lighter; and 
there is every indication that their success will prove 
of the practical sort. A cooking stove or range, 
whether burning wood or coal, is always a source of 
dirt, dust and litter. In its vicinity the kitchen floor 
always suffers the greatest demoralization. This will 
be done away with when the electric current gives 
the vital flame which may be utilized for so many 
purposes, and yet be under entire control. ‘There 
will be another most decided and most gratifying 
advantage, in that the heat will all be placed where 
it will do the most good, and, in contrast to the pres- 
ent, none cf it will be used in still further heating an 
apartment which is already oppressively hot. It is 
not correct to say, as many have thoughtlessly, or 
ignorantly, said, that no heat is evolved when cook- 
ing is done by electricity. In point of fact, it is im- 
possible to cook food in a very short time, as the 
electric apparatus already in use is capable of doing, 
without the use of a high degree of heat; the phil- 
osophy of the whole matter is that the heat is con- 
served, not squandered. 

It seems almost superfluous to rehearse at this time 
the advantages possessed by electricity. Whoever 
remembers the feeble glow of the tallow candle, with 
the vexations of the accompanying “snuffers,” dirty 
and uncertain accessories of an odorous and unsatis- 
factory light, and contrasts its conditions with those 
of the present time, when the “snap ” of an electric 
button instantly bathes the largest apartment in a 
glow surpassing that of noonday, will realize what 
the same subtle force is capable of working in the 
kitchen, when it shall have been brought, in the mat- 
ter of simplicity and expense, within the reach of 
those who most need its friendly offices, and would 
be most benefited by them. Here isa broad field for 
practical American genius; one which can be fol- 
lowed without sacrificing from other fields what is of 
allied interest and value. Where are the men and 
the genius to make electricity a vital, practical force 
in the average kitchen? It is not enough that it is 
already available for the wealthy ; it is needed by the 
mistress of the average kitchen in the average Amer- 
ican home. -, 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 


ES,” said Aunt Rachel, “I know how hard 

it is to wait upon a patient with fever, for 

John had a spell of fever, and doctor said 

he must have only fluid food. We had 

some of those beef tea capsules some one 

sent to Sue when she was sick; she did not like what 
they gave her made from them, but I seasoned a cup- 
ful of boiling water and used a bit of celery seed, too, 
then strained it out, of course, and he could take it 
once a day or every other day. I made beef broth 
from a pound of steak and boiled a tablespoonful of 
rice in it; made chicken broth with rice and without, 


and sometimes toasted a piece of bread very brown, 
poured my chicken broth over it through a strainer 
two or three times. Of course every atom of rice or 
bread had to be strained out and salt added till it 
suited his taste. I always took up the salt on the 
waiter. Then I gave him cocoa for breakfast with 
thin oatmeal and milk gruel that had passed through 
the same strainer by stirring (not pressing) through ; 
scalded milk, with salt to his mind, was relished, and 
rolled cracker gruel, very thin. A cupful of boiling 
water, sweetened, and the juice of half a lemon 
squeezed in it made a desired change from milk, 
cocoa and gruel. The trouble I began to tell of was 
to get the grease off hot soup. I could let it cool 
and strain it off, but worried over it one day, skim- 
ming drops that divided and eluded my spoon, when 
Sue said: ‘Mamma, take some tissue paper, it will 
take it off nicely,’ so I do wish everybody knew how 
to save /haf trouble in fixing food for sick folks.” 
—Rosamona 
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PUTTING AWAY WINTER CLOTHING. 


PRING cleaning is here, and with it the odds 
and ends of work, among which the caring for 
the winter clothing is not the least important. 
Suits, overcoats and jackets should be closely 

inspected, the pockets turned inside out and brushed, 
then the whole garment treated to a vigorous whisk- 
ing, the spots removed by sponging, and the garment 
carefully pressed. Loose buttons should be fastened 
on, and the mending neatly done, that the garment 
may be in perfect readiness for the wearer at the first 
cold “snap” of the next season. 

Furs, coats and jackets should be hung in bags of 
white cotton cloth. Two garments may be hung in 
one bag, having the bag sufficiently large to keep 
them from wrinkling. Use a patent hanger, and tie 
the draw-string tightly about the iron to exclude 
moths, etc. 

Blankets that have been used all winter should be 
washed before packing away. Wash with quite hot 
water and Ivory soap, using a little ammonia to soften 
the water. Rinse in clear water of the same tempera- 
ture, shake well and hang where they will dry quickly. 

Blankets, shawls, woolen shirts and underwear may 
be packed in chests. A cedar chest is a boon to house- 
keepers; but those who have none, can use ordinary 
chests or trunks and sprinkle gum camphor, moth 
balls, lavender or any favorite “ annihilator”” among 
the garments. All woolen- undergarments, hosiery, 
etc., should be carefully mended before packing away. 
Be sure your garments are absolutely clean, for moths 
and buffalo bugs are very partial to soiled woolens. 

Winter garments should be inspected once or twice 
during the summer, and it is a safe precaution to 
hang them upon the line in astrong breeze. Woolen 
pests, especially buffalo bugs make rapid progress 
when once they begin their operations, and it is best 
to be vigilant in caring for these garments. 

— Elizabeth. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serial} 


Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 


Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Watching for the Morning. 


Watching for the morning! waiting for the day, 
Looking for the line of gold to gild the hill-top gray; 
Gazing at the rosy flush that tits the upland wood, 
Glorified by sunrise where the darkness stood. 


Watching for the morning! many a soul in pain 

Is yearning for the golden light of dawn to come again, 
Where, upon the fevered couch, the welcome ray may bless 
One who lingers sadly t »ere in wearisome clistress. 


Watching for the morning! Many a heart grown cold, 
Longs to be rekindled in the dawn’s pure gold ; 

Longs to feel once more within that life is fresh and fair, 
Sunrise in the soul to know for the night of care. 


Watching for the morning! Many a priest and sage 

rays for the incoming of the Golden Age, 

When the light of heavenly days shall cause mankind to know 
They are dearer unto God who love all good below. 


Watching for the morning! Many a heart grown faint, 

In the crimson east of hope shall end its long complaint ; 
For on all humanity shall break God’s blessed day, 

When from every face His hand will wipe the tears away ! 


Watching for the morning! Rise, glad heart, and sing 
In the royal daylight the coming of the king, 

Till his radiant spirit shall transfigure thine, 

And within thy soul shall dawn the morning all divine! 


+++ + + 


The Discusstnc some of the develop- 
March Goes’ ments and inventions of “ these later 
On. days,” an exchange says: Cranks, 


novelists and some scientists have 
predicted a time when all food would be manufactured 
directly by chemical process, thus doing away with 
tillage of the soil and with the raising of live stock 
for food. In that happy day there will be no back 
breaking hoeing and no potato bugging, for all will 
get their food direct from the chemical laboratory. 
One step toward this delightful state seems already 
to have been accomplished by the invention of an 
article called lac vegetal—vegetable milk. It is 
made from a mixture of vegetable oil, maltose, dex- 
trin and other compounds known to vegetable 
chemistry. As a food for infants the new vegetable 


milk is pronounced unsurpassed. It is claimed, too, 
that it can be readily assimilated by invalids who 
cannot take cows’ milk. Lac vegetal, whatever it 
is, has only to be mixed with six to ten parts its own 
bulk in water, according to strength required, and 
there you are. The resulting liquid looks like rich 
milk. Whether it can be churned we are not told. 
+ + + + 

REDFERN, the tailor, who recently died in England, 
started as a poor apprentice, and left a fortune and a 
business amounting to nearly $5,000,000. 

All About Ir IS VERY INTERESTING to witness the 
Butter manufacture of the oval scooped-out 
Dishes. dishes of wood (which have become so 
familiar at the grocery for doing up 
butter, lard and other commodities, and at the Sun- 
day school picnic as a receptacle for pie and pickles) 
at Traverse City, Mich. The factory turning 
them out is the largest of its kind in the world. 
The company buy the standing timber on a tract 
of land and work up everything in it. The factory 
consumes about 12,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 
The logs, as they are cut in the forest, are floated 
down the Boardman river to the mill booms, and, as 
they are wanted, are hoisted into the saw mill, where 
they are cut. For the butter dishes, maple is the 
only wood used. The outer slabs of the maple logs 
are slashed off and cut to dimensions of firewood. 
Then a few layers are sliced off for lumber. After 
the slabs and lumber are cut, a piece of timber, about 
six inches in thickness and eight inches wide, is left 
the length of the log, and this is the part reserved for 

the butter dishes. 

The heavy timber is cut into blocks ten or twelve 
inches in length and boiled in huge vats until 
thoroughly softened. The hot blocks are placed in 
machines, which scoop out the butter dishes at the 
rate of two hundred a minute. A curved knife 
revolving on a spindle does the work, the block being 
automatically advanced with each revolution of the 
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a slice just the thickness of the plate, so as to leave 
the surface the same as before. The dishes are 
scooped out of the solid wood exactly as they are 
found at the grocery. As the dishes fall from the 
machine they drop into a funnel, which carries them 
to the dry kilns. Through the drying process they 
pass automatically and finally fall upon a long table, 
where a row of girls sort them and prepare them for 
packing. It takes about twenty minutes for the plates 
to go through the drying process, and not a hand 
touches them until the girls sort them for packing. 
Ten machines are working constantly on the oval 
butter dishes and the capacity of the works is ap- 
proximately 600,000 a day. The most wonderful 
machine in the shop is that which manufactures the 
wire end dishes. For these the logs are cut into bolts, 
boiled, and then converted into veneers the thick- 
ness of the material used in the plates. Still hot and 
steaming the veneers are fed through a machine 
which cuts the veneer to the required shape and size, 
marks the folds, folds them and sews the ends of the 
dish with wire, and finally delivers the dish complete 
at the other end. The machines turn out the wire 
end dishes at the rate of a hundred a minute, and 
the factory facilities for 200,000 a day. 
+++ + + 

“I must confess,” he said, ‘* that the money market has 
worried me a great deal.” 

‘**It wasn’t the money market that worried me,”’ ob- 
served his wife. 
“ What was it?” 
**It was the market money.’’—Washington Star. 


+ 


Wisdom WHAT A WORLD of good sense 
for there is in these stirring lines! 


Young People. How can any one read them, with- 

out a conviction of the truth and 
wisdom which lies back of them? The name of the 
writer does not appear. Like many another good 
thing, the identity of the author has passed from 
human sight, but the truth which was uttered goes 
on its round, eqrrying conviction and winning con- 
verts. The little sermon is addressed to young 
people, and here it is in full: Certainly there is 
wisdom for two young people who have sworn to 
love each other, no matter whether there is pov- 
erty or wealth, no matter whether the days are bright 
or dark, to have a home of their own. Boarding 
house life is bad for women, and I do not believe 
that any man has ever really enjoyed it. God created 
women to make homes—to make homes for the men 
they love and for the children whom God will send 
tothem. Anda home must be started at the begin- 
ning of this new life. Do not wait for a big house 
and many servants, but make happiness exist in a 
little house, with one maid as a help. It can be 
done. I knowit can. Do not shrug your shoulders 
and say you do not like housework. Work is only 
disagreeable when it is badly done, and from wash- 


and beating up a cake, everything may be daintily 
done and well done, if you go about it in the right 
way and with the right spirit. You will have to 
be considerate and you will have to be patient. 
You will certainly make mistakes, but each mistake 
is one step toward success. Burden yourself with 
patience, consideration and tenderness; you will 
need to make calls upon them often and often. 
Then you will gain so much. You will be the happy 
housewife, the lady of the house who has the right to 
dispense hospitality and good will; the mistress, not 
only of the house, but of the heart of your husband, 
because for him you have created a home. And that 
is a womanly work—a better monument to you, my 
dear, than the painting of a wonderful picture, the 
writing of a great book or the composing of a fine 
piece of music. From out a home all virtues and all 
great works may come. No man ever made a home. 
He does not know how. The woman’s brain, heart 
and hands are necessary, and a home is such a beau 
tiful thing. It means rest, it means peace and it 
means love. Make one for your husband and let 
him find these three great joys in its four walls. 
+++ ¢ 

BARNEY (making a futile effort to write to Bridget)— 
Feth, this pincil would be an illigant won to wroite say- 
crets wid: it makes no mark at all. 


+ + « 


Sensible Nor By ANY MEANS an unusual sight in 
Shoes. winter is that of « well-dressed woman, 
amply protected by fur garments, abso- 

lutely cold-defying, yet with her feet incased in thin, 
light boots, the very appearance of which would send 
a shiver through a masculine frame at the thought of 
their being worn in winter. Yet it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that cold feet are the direct source of 
very many serious derangements of the system, re- 
sulting in sickness, invalidism, and sometimes in 
death itself. No wonder that in view of these recog- 
nized facts, the sensible person whose words we are 
about to quote wrote very vigorously and earnestly : 
We cannot protest too often against the boots worn 
by the average woman. One rarely sees, except per- 
chance in the depths of winter, women sensible 
enough to wear stout, warm boots through which the 
chill of the ground cannot easily penetrate, although 
the head and neck are muffled in furs, in utter disre- 
gard of the physiological principle to “keep the head 
cool and the feet warm.” The feet, more than any 
other part of the body, demand constant and assidu- 
ous care as an important means of preserving the 
general health. If they become chilled or wet and 
remain so for any length of time, the circulation of 
the blood, always less active in the extremities, is 
likely to be seriously disturbed, causing more or less 
derangement of the lungs, impaired digestion and 
general injury to the whole system. Numerous colds 
are contracted in this way. The multitude of women 
who wear thin kid or serge boots, with paper soles 
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instantly wet through in case of a sudden rain, would 
do well to cultivate the sense exhibited by Queen 
Victoria, who is said to have given her oldest 
daughter, as a part of her wedding outfit, 144 pairs 


of calfskin shoes. 
++ + + + 


‘‘I’M VERY GLAD I don’t live in Rome,” remarked 
Mrs. Bickers. 
“Why ?” asked her husband. 
“I’m sure I never could learn to read by the light of the 
Roman candles.”—Detroit Free Press. 
++ + + + 


Better The desire to accumulate something for 
than one’s children is a commendable one; but 
Riches. it is well to bear in mind that the best 
things are to be given to the children per- 
sonally, in correct examples, in kindly words, and 
thoughtful teaching. A very sensible writer recently 
said regarding this important subject: ‘“ Children 
must be taught what the parents wish them to know. 
Teach them truthful, gentle ways, and they will be 
true and gentle. If a boy hears bad language from 
his father, he will repeat it just as certainly as he has 
a tongue in his mouth; and if a little girl hears her 
mother gossip she will gossip the moment she meets 
a playmate. People who devour their food like cattle 
must not expect their children to have good table 
manners. Gentlemen and good women are home- 
made. There is nothing on earth for which one 
ought to be more thankful than for having been 
brought up in the atmosphere of a purehome. Such 
a home may be narrow and even hard; it may be 
deficient in material comforts. A man, sturdy as an 
oak, once said, ‘I was the son of poor parents, and 
from my youth up was inured to self-denial and 
hardships ; but I do not remember ever to have heard 
a word from the lips of either my father or my mother 
that was not as it should be.’ Better such recollec- 
tions than a great inheritance.” 


+ + + 


“HE MUST BE WORTH a hundred thousand dollars, 
mamma.” 
“ How do you know ?” 
‘He told me his fortune ended in five ciphers.” 
‘“H’m! Maybe it begins with one, too.”—Washington 
Star. 


White APART FROM THE esthetic and poetic 
as charms of the springtime which is now 
Snow. with us, it has a practical side for the 
housewife, as one of the daily papers re- 

marks: The first green grass of spring is a welcome 
sight to the good laundress, who has already laid 
aside piles of household linen to be bleached snowy 
white beneath the first June sun. In spite of all the 
makeshifts in the way of bleaching powders and 
bleaching liquids, no element is so powerful as the 
sharp rays of the sun and the ozone of the atmos- 
phere to produce the snowy whiteness so desirable 
in linen and cotton. In no way can the bleaching 


be accomplished with so little damage to the mate- 
rial as in the good old way on the grass. Examine 
the articles to be bleached carefully, and if there are 
any spots of iron rust or stains of any kind, treat 
them to a little lemon juice and salt after they are 
spread out. A few days in the strong sunlight will 
remove even the most obstinate iron rust stains. 
After this wash the spots carefully free from all 
lemon juice and salt, wet them thoroughly with 
clear, cold water and put them back on the grass. 
Wet the clothes as often as they become dry, using a 
garden hose or a watering pot, and turn them several 
times. Some laundresses are very successful in 
bleaching their clothes in the hot suds of the rubbing 
board, All stains or spots which it is difficult to 
remove with rubbing on the board are rubbed with 
soap and laid out in the sun for an hour or so, until 
the rest of the rubbing is done. They are then re- 
rubbed, boiled up and left standing covered up in 
the tub to steam over night. When this method of 
bleaching in the suds is followed by an abundance 
of rinsing in the morning and the clothes are hung 
out in the sunshine and air, they may often be 
bleached as thoroughly as if they had laid for sev- 
eral days on the grass. 


“T AM SOGLAD your sister enjoyed her visit to us, Mr. 
Smith.” 
Mr. Smith—* Oh, well, she is the sort of girl who can 
enjoy herself almost anywhere.”—Boston Home Journal. 
+++ + + 


What Ir WOULD SEEM that in this land of favor- 
we able conditions, immense productions and 
Eat. comparatively low prices, the practice of 
food adulteration, if carried on at all, must 

be under the most rigid ban, in which all authorities 
and decent people would unite. To the credit of the 
various branches of our government, municipal, state 
and national, it may be said that such is generally the 
fact, and that the deceit which unquestionably exists 
in-large degree, does so in violation of law and in 
defiance of all respectable public sentiment. Those 
to whom the execution of the various laws are con- 
fided generally prove faithful to their trusts, and do 
all in their power to make the way of the transgressor 
ahard one. Among the number may be mentioned 
the Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, who 
has. been making quite searching investigations along 
certain lines, and using his authority to check the 
abuses which he discovered. This official declares 
that those who have not given the matter careful 
attention have no idea of the extent to which the 
more common articles of household use are adulter- 
ated and reduced by the substitution of cheaper or 
inferior materials. In order to test the adulteration 
of vinegar, he recently directed one of the agents of 
the department to obtain samples of the “ pure cider 
vinegar” sold in a country town in the midst of a 
large apple district, in which it was supposed that the 
pure article of apple vinegar would be too cheap to 
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be adulterated. Yet it was clearly proven by chemical 
test by an expert in the department that nota single 
sample came up to the legal requirements for vinegar, 
and that probably not one of them was, as they all 
purported to be, “pure cider vinegar.” He claims 
that a very low-priced article of vinegar, costing not 
more than three cents a gallon, is made from the 
scrapings and washings of the steamers and other 
vessels which bring molasses in bulk to New York 
and Philadelphia. This is manipulated and eventu- 
ally sold, at least in many cases, as “pure cider 
vinegar.” In many cases it is believed that the 
retailer is ignorant of the true character of the goods 
which he offers; but this cannot be pleaded in all 
cases. For instance, when a grocer offers his cus- 
tomers thirty-five pounds of “ pure fruit jam” in pails 
costing eight cents, for sixty-nine cents, pail and all, 
Colonel Edge says there must be something wrong. 
No retailer can plead ignorance of fraud, and should 
know that the seeds of the so-called strawberries and 
raspberries are timothy seeds, and that the body of 
the mixture is glucose, thickened or coagulated with 
sulphuric acid. In other articles of food the adultera- 
tion and substitution are equally evident. Coffee in 
the grain, of any color desired, can be procured. It 
may be guaranteed to contain nothing injurious, and 
to contain no coffee of any kind, and may be placed 
on the market in one hundred-pound lots as low as 
ten cents a pound. When mixed with the genuine 
coffee berry, says the secretary, it would puzzle any 
one to pick them out by the appearance. 


8 ¢ 


Hes—* I consider it dangerous to travel inthecar that’s 
next to the engine; people there are always killed when 
there is a collision.” 

Nervous Person—“ Then why do they put it on, if it is 
so dangerous ?” 

++ + + + 

Those WHILE ITS POPULARITY may not be as 
Marble great now as a few years ago, before the 
Tops. present perfection in finishing hard wood 

furniture was attained, the “marble- 
topped” table, bureau and other articles are still 
deservedly held in high esteem. But not all of those 
who delight ia the choice “slabs” which adorn their 
furniture are aware that very few of them ever came 
from the marble quarry. Truth to say, practically 
all of the furniture marble is artificially made,—and 
is none the worse on that account. Thousands of 
tons of this mock marble are made annually, and 
even men in the trade can scarcely tell the difference 
between the real and the false article, for the mark- 
ings or marblings go wholly through the block and 
are not merely superficial. The basis of the whole 
is a combination of limestone and chalk, which, 
chemically treated, can be made of any shade desired. 
The artifical marble in the rough is placed in a water 
bath, and upon this is sprinkled a sort of varnish, 
consisting of sesquioxide of iron, gum and turpen- 
tine, and all manner of marbled designs are produced 
when the turpentine is broken up by the addition 


of water. Any pattern of marbling can be produced 
to order. Once such pattern appears, the air is ex- 
pelled from the block and the colors are fixed by the 
immersion of the stone in sulphate and warm water 
baths, and then another bath of sulphate and zinc so 
closes up the pores and hardens the stone that it 
acquires the density of the natural article and can 
be cut and polished in the same manner. 


++ + + + 


Lost CHILD (to policeman)—Please, sir have you seen 
a man without a little boy? ‘Causeif you have I’ze that 
little boy.—Collier’s Weekly. 


@ © 


Down THERE SEEMS TO BE a general awaken- 
with the ing in many portions of the country to the 
Sharks. heartless cruelty of the extortions prac- 

ticed by the “chattel mortgage sharks” 
into whose clutches poor people are often driven by 
the necessity of raising money in order to meet cur- 
rent expenses which, owing to sickness or misfortune, 
cannot be provided for in the usual manner. Several 
states have enacted legislation looking to a mitiga- 
tion of the evil; but it is not always found an easy 
task to fit the statutes to the offense. For instance, 
Wisconsin recently placed such a law upon her 
books, but when it was judicially inspected it was 
found to be practically worthless, as the swindler 
could not be proceeded against criminally, but must 
be made the defendant in a civil suit. This would 
be quite out of the power of the poor victim, who in 
99 cases out of 100 would be in no condition to 
assume the expenses of a civil suit. In noticing this 
failure, one of the Wisconsin papers exclaims, in 
words that will be widely echoed: ‘“ What's the 
matter with having usury defined by statute as a 
misdemeanor with a penalty of flogging for the 
offense? These Shylocks are entitled to no better 
treatment than they received 1,900 years ago!” 

The methods of these usurers are as varied as the 
conditicns under which they are exercised ; but they 
are always in the direction of a grasping extortion. 
A favorite method is illustrated by the following 
incident from actual practice: An aged man, with a 
sick wife, being in need of a small sum for immediate 
use, but hoping to repay the same within a month, 
asks a broker for a loan of five dollars, for which he 
will mortgage some of his household furniture, six 
dollars to be paid at the end of the month. “What 
furniture have you?” Conscious of being able to 
give good security for many times the sum wanted, 
the applicant names such articles as could possibly 
be spared in an extremity without breaking up the 
home. “Anything more?” as he pauses. He names 
a few more articles, the aggregate reaching more 
than a hundred dollars at a fair cash valuation. 
“Very well; sign this receipt!’’ He does so witha 


trembling hand, as he glances at the crisp five-dollar 
note which the broker displays. A moment later it 
is in his hand, and he awakes to the fact that for it 
he has made an ironclad mortgage of all his house- 
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hold goods which are worthy of being mortgaged— 
but Need stands s door; he feels himself help- 
less, and bows e stern conditions. He has only 
done what ot spurred by like necessity, are 
doing every day. 


+ + + 


“MAMMA, why don’t women take off their hats in 
church ?” 

“Because, child, their husbands are not there to tell 
them when they get their hats on straight.”—Chicago 
Record. 

Sleep. 
When to soft sleep we give ourselves away, 
And in a dream as in a fairy bark 
Drift on and on through the enchanted dark 
To purple daybreak —little thought we pay 
To that sweet bitter world we know by day. 
We are clean quit of it, as is a lark 
So Ingh in heaven no human eye can mark 
The thin swift pinion cleaving through the gray. 
Till we awake ill fate can do no ill, 
The resting heart shall not take up again 
The heavy load that yet must make it bleed ; 
For this brief space the loud world’s voice is still. 
No faintest echo of it brings us pain. 
How will it be when we shail sleep indeed ? 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
+ + + 


**T would give the world to call you mine,” he said 
ardently. 

“ No, Harold,” she answered kindly, but coldly; “ you 
may think you would, but you wouldn’t, You couldn’t 
buy the world on $1,800 a year, you know.” 


++ + + + 


Marriage THOSE CURIOUS PEOPLE, the Coreans, 
in are quite as peculiar in the matter of 
Corea. marriage and the customs pertaining to 


married life, as in other respects. The 
Corean girl, according to a recent writer, enjoys life 
much as do little girls in other portions of the world, 
till she reaches the age of eight years. She is then 
consigned to the women’s quarters of her home, 
where she remains in seclusion until her marriage, 
which usually takes place when she has reached the 
age of sixteen or seventeen. After marriage the 
woman is allowed to see no man but her husband. 
The boys, on the other hand, are taught that it is 
undignified for them to enter the women’s part of the 
house. They never see their brides till the wedding 
day, all having been arranged for them, often when 
both bride and groom are infants. The marriage 
ceremony is very simple. The bride and bridegroom 
invite their most intimate friends to assist them in 
dressing their hair in the manner befitting their new 
estate. Then the bridegroom mounts a white pony, 
which is led by two servants, while two others on 
either side support the rider in his saddle. Thus he 
proceeds to the bride’s house, accompanied by his 
relatives. At their destination they find a pavilion 
erected in the courtyard of the house, in which the 
bride and her relatives are awaiting their arrival. A 
goose (the Corean symbol of fidelity), which the 


bridegroom brings with him, is then produced. The 
bride (who has to cover her face with her long 
sleeves) and the bridegroom then bow to each other 
until their heads almost touch the ground. This 
they do three or four times, and are then man and 
wife. A loving cup is passed around, and then the 
bride is taken off to the women’s apartments of her 
husband’s home, where she is looked after by her 
mother and mother-in-law, while the groom entertains 
his friends. The husband must maintain his wife 
properly and treat her with respect. Marriage is the 
great event in a Corean’s life, for he then attains 
man’s estate. Before marriage, no matter how old 
he may be, he is treated as a boy and has to maintain 
a deferential attitude toward the married men, even 
though they be only half his age. 

++ + + + 

“T want to buy a make-up box,” said the young married 
man. 

“A make-up box?” the confectioner echoed. “ We don’t 
keep theatrical supplies ” 

“T mean a box of candy to take home to my wife; I 
promised to be home three hours ago.” 

++ + + + 

A Who can read untouched the following 
Sacred simple story? Those who dwell upon or 

Oath. near the seashore, especially, will appre- 

ciate the grateful fidelity of this rescued 
man. Many an ancient mariner lives at Belmar, on 
the Jersey coast, rounding out life in peace after 
long and tempestuous voyages. While sitting on 
the dull, changeless shore, their thoughts are on the 
briny deep, as they watch the ships sail by. 

One among them, however, shows more interest in 
the welfare of his sailor brother than the rest. He 
owns a cottage on the beach, facing the sea, and 
above it he has erected a smail tower. As the sun 
sets behind the hills, a little light streams forth from 
a window in the tower; and all the night the rays of 
the lamp can be seen through the darkness. Years 
ago the owner of the cottage was captain of as fine a 
brig as ever sailed. He made many a prosperous 
voyage before fate robbed him of lis ship in a 
tempest. Driven in the darkness, the sky obscured 
with thick clouds, his good ship struck upon the 
Jersey shore, and went to pieces. He alone was 
saved. No friendly light had warned him of his 
danger. Even while battling with the waves, the 
wrecked captain had taken an oath that, should his 
life be spared, so long as he lived no other ship 
should be lost on that coast through the lack of a 
light. That oath has not been broken. There are 
tall lighthouses there now that illumine the ocean for 
miles, but still the ancient mariner’s little lamp burns 
nightly in its tower. 
+++ + + 


LANDLADY—* You say your chicken soup isn’t good? 
Why I told the cook how to make it. Perhaps she didn’t 
catch the idea.” 

Boarder—‘‘ No, I think it was the chicken she didn’t 
catch.” 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”"—TJennyson. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
LITTLE MISSY SMALL-SIZE. 
Little Missy Small-s‘ze, Loveland, her address, 
Little Missy brown eyes, sent, our home to bless. 
Face so full of sunshine, laugh so full of glee, 
Cheeks so soft and rosy, all so fair to see. 
Playing with her dolly, sitting in her chair, 
Getting into mischief, flitting everywhere. 
Wearying her mamma, causing her to chide, 
Then caressing sweetly, baby sins to hide. 
Little Missy Small-size, oh so full of play, 
A hundred eyes are needed, to watch her, every day. 
Little Missy brown eyes, sent from heaven above 
By a gracious Father, to dwell within our love. 
—S. Newell Ballard, 
++ + + + 
A BABY’S FACE. 
How a Woman Brought Comfort to a Mother’s Aching Breast. 


She had been hanging around the place for a 
week or more. The policeman who traversed that 
beat had ordered her away once, but she was there 
again the next day, looking at the photographs on 
exhibition just outside the entrance to the building. 

“What are you doing around here again?” he 
asked grufily, somewhat nettled that his first reproof 
had not been heeded. “ Didn’t I tell you yesterday 
to stay away from here? Don’t you know you are 
liable to be arrested? You don’t look very well, 
you know,” he added half apologetically, touched 
by the appealing look in the faded gray eyes. “The 
artist’ll soon: he raising arow. You'll hurt his trade. 
What do you want here anyhow?” 

“That,” she said wistfully, pointing to one of the 
photographs in the fine collection. 

The policeman looked. It was the picture of a 


baby. 


“It looks like my boy,’ she said tremulously. 
“Don’t you suppose I could get one of them? It 
wouldn’t be any harm to ask, would it?”’ 

The policeman’s harshness had vanished. Per- 
haps the remembrance of baby hands gone out of 
his own life softened his heart, and he answered 
kindly: “No, it won’t. Come on, I'll go with you. 
We'll see what we can do.” 

The fashionable Wabash avenue artist was visibly 
surprised when the couple entered his st-idio. 


* She wants to ask a favor of you,” said the officer, 
pointing over his shoulder to the woman in rusty 
black. “I guess you'd better do the best you can 
for her.” 

“It’s about the picture down there on the street,” 
she proceeded timidly in answer to the photogra- 
pher’s look of inquiry. “I've been coming here to 
look at it for I don’t know how long. I couldn't stay 
away, forasI told him a moment ago, it’s just like 
my boy. You see, I never had his picture taken. | 
couldn't afford it. I kept putting it off and putting 
it off, thinking that some time I would have more 
money, and even after he got sick I neglected it, for 
I couldn’t believe I’d lose him.” 

She stopped. 

“ Well?” questioned the artist. 

** But they sent for me to come to the hospital one 
nigit, and they told me he was dead. ‘The first 
thing I thought was, ‘And I haven't even a picture 
of him.’ So ever since then I've been looking fora 
face like his. I’ve examined every photograph and 
every fancy picture I came across, but I never found 
anything resembling him but this. You have one 
up here, too,” she said, arising and standing before a 
dainty face looking down at her from its place upon 
the wall. ‘“ The likeness is perfect. The same large 
earnest eyes, the same long lashes, the same curve 
of brow and cheek and the same bonny smile. He 
was so pretty, my baby was. I wish I had that pic- 
ture. Do you suppose I could get it?” 

The policeman had walked to the window and was 
watching the throng on the street below. The artist 
coughed and shaded his face with his hands, and the 
shabby, prematurely old woman gazed longingly at 
the pictured face before her. 

“It’s an unusual request,” the artist commenced 
doubtfully. 

‘* But you won't refuse to grant it,” a low voice 
interrupted, and its owner stepped through the door- 
way from the inner room, where she had been pre- 
paring for a sitting. 

“T heard what you said,” she went on, and the 
sweet face was transfigured with gentle sympathy as 
she clasped the hand of her unfortunate sister, “‘ and 
I want to tell you how sorry I am that your baby 
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died. That is my boy’s picture. You can have the 
photograph, and you can see him. Every hour I 
thank God for sparing him to me.” 

The bit of cardboard on which were lined the 
features of a child resembling her dead baby was 
given to her, and the woman, whose heart had 
yearned for years for a glimpse of a face like her 
boy’s, went out on the street again.—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

+ + + 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE OF HOME. 


When I hear the children’s laughter, 
From a neighbor’s home, next door, 

First a little laugh, then after 
Breaking out into a roar, 

Notes of heavenly music bringing, 
Toa weary brain and heart, 

Their laughing, frolics, singing, 
Send warmth and joy to my heart. 


How those little souls are swelling, 
With childhood’s mirth and glee, 
A pleasant story telling 
Of memories dear to me ; 
How still I sit and listen 
To the merry voice and song, 
Until my moist eyes glisten, 
At thoughts of days by-gone. 


Dear children of all ages, 
While you are children still, 
Before your dog-star rages, 
Have pleasure as you will; 
Be mirthful, bright and jolly, 
But let your childhood’s mirth 
Be free from sin and folly, 
And full of earnest worth. 


When years are tinged with sorrow, 
And the bloom of youth is gone, 
When each to-day and morrow 
Have heart-beats sad and lone, 
When the world grows cold and colder, 
When the weight of years is pressed, 
When the head droops to the shoulder, 
And fain would be at rest, 
When you would life’s burdens lighten, 
And gladly lay them down, 
Let memory come to brighten 
Your path to a hoped-for crown, 
Seek out a group of the youthful, 
Where laughter, song and story 
Are honest, pure and truthful, 
And life is crowned with glory. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
+ +e + 
DON’T SNUB THE CHILDREN. 


One afternoon recently I stepped into a store, says 
an observant woman, to purchase some needed ar- 
ticles. There were customers already in the store, 
and immediately atter my entrance the door opened 
to admit two tiny mites of humanity, who came in 
timidly hand in hand. The clerk in charge had just 
finished with the first customers, and turning to me 

‘courteously inquired if I would excuse him if he 
waited on the children first, “for,” he said, “I always 
feel anxious to send children home as soon as pos- 


sible, so their mothers won’t get worried about 
them.” Now, in common with many other mothers, 
I have often felt quite anxious over the long absence 
of achild sent on an errand, often sent for some 
little article needed in a hurry, and how often the 
reason of the delay has been, “ They would not wait 
on me until all the big folks were gone.” But if 
every clerk and storekeeper was as thoughtful as the 
one referred to, how much better it would be. They 
would not think of keeping the mothers or fathers 
of the children waiting so, then why the little folks 
who represent their parents, who, by their coming, 
show that care and consideration are expected for 
them? How many extra steps they save a tired 
mother, and how often the errands done by them lift 
a care from that mother’s heart. Older people can 
look out for themselves, but every one should look 
out for the children. Wait on them as soon as pos- 
sible, do their bundles up snugly, and their pleased 
little faces and grateful looks will warm your heart 
even if you don’t realize it.—Ex. 


+ + + 


TEN LITTLE TOES. 
Baby is clad in his nightgown white, 
Pussy-cat purrs a soft good night, 
And somebody tells, for somebody knows, 
The terrible tale of ten little toes. 
Right foot. 
This big toe took a small boy, Sam, 
Into the cupboard after the jam ; 
This little toe said, “Oh, no! no!” 
This little toe was anxious to go ; 
This little toe said “’Tisn’t quite right”; 
This little tiny toe curled out of sight. 
Left foot. 
This big toe got suddenly stubbed ; 
This little toe got ruefully rubbed ; 
This little frightened toe cried out “ Bears!” 
This little timid toe, “ Run upstairs!” 
Down came a jar with aloud slam; slam: 
This little teeny toe got all the jam! 
—Clara G. Dolliver. 
+~ + + + + 


MEALS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, 

Fish should replace meat at least twice a week at 
the schoolroom dinner. 

Whether for the home table, or the board in small 
or large schools, there is no article of diet that in 
cold weather meets with more welcome than good 
soup, especially good vegetable soup. The soups 
given below are all made entirely of vegetables, and 
when nicely made it will be a strange child that will 
not eat them with relish. 

White haricot soup is made by boiling the beans 
until they will rub through a colander (a matter of 
three or four hours), then adding toa pint of the 
puree thus obtained, two tablespoonfuls of potato 
flour wetted with a little milk, a large teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter one of pepper, an ounce of butter, in 
which a small onion has been frizzled, a pint of 
milk, and a pint of water. Stir until this boils well, 
then pass through the colander into the soup tureen. 
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It should be like rich cream, and strips of thin 
dry toast should be eaten with it. 

Another white soup that is even better liked is 
made by boiling together two large turnips, two pars- 
nips, a Spanish onion and a few artichokes, or three 
or four potatoes, rubbing them all through the col- 
ander, thickening and seasoning, then adding milk 
and more water as before. 

Potato soup is a universal favorite, so also is green 
or yellow pea soup; both are very nutritious, but the 
latter must be made either from fresh or dried peas, 
never from pea flour. 

The secret of making these soups nice lies in the 
careful rubbing of the ingredients through a colan- 
der ; they must not be rough or lumpy. 

It is not often that children care much for cold 
meat, and to help it down they will crave pickles and 
sauces. More economical and satisfactory is it to 
spend a little time and trouble in preparing a gravy, 
slicing up the meat, warming it through in this, but 
only allowing it to simmer, never to boil. 

Or, if the meat be very “scrappy,” mince it, and 
adding enough gravy to moisten it, make either a 
shepherd’s pie with potato or crust and bake, or ris- 
soles, or a hash, which, if tender and savory will be- 
come the most popular of all when served surround- 
ed by a“ wall” of whipped potato. 

Vegetable pies are very suitable for the children’s 
table, making a variety. To make them a pie dish 
should be filled with layers of two or three different 
kinds of vegetables, a few bits of butter placed on 
the top, plenty of seasoning sprinkled over, and 
the dish nearly filled with stock, gravy or milk. 
Cook until the vegetables are almost tender before 
putting on a short pastry crust. 

Tomatoes sliced and alternated with carrots, 
onions and macaroni, or mushrooms and potatoes 
with a very little onion, or a potato pie with onions 
and apple to flavor it, are all mixtures that will be 
much liked. 

A pie which is most economical and nourishing is 
made by slicing potatoes and finely minced fresh 
beef, putting a layer of each alternately in the dish, 
seasoning well, and adding a cupfu! of water, then, 


when quite tender, putting on a crust of pastry, and ? 


baking uhtil done. 

Fruit can hardly be given too freely, but it is bet- 
ter cooked than raw. 

A simple custard, a mold of boiled rice, a rice 
pudding, sago or tapioca pudding, all are more 
wholesome than pastry for serving with fruit.—Lon- 
don Queen. 

FUSSY MOTHERS. 

Children are often worried because their mothers 
are too attentive and continually reprove the small 
ones without reason. A child should be let alone 
and be allowed to play or amuse itself in its own 
way without the constant direction of a nervous 
mother. A boy, for example, enjoys more a few 
simple toys and something which his own ingenuity 


has worked out, than the most elaborate plaything 
which has been bought. In the same way the little 
girl will lavish her affections on a misshapen doll, 
probably made at home, while the most artistic pro- 
duction of the toy shop will lie in state, to be taken 
up on rare occasions. Children should be allowed 
to follow their own instincts when these are right. 
+ + 

Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

SINCE BABY WENT TO SLEEP TODAY. 

I cannot move my lips to pray, 

Since baby went to sleep today. 

Not in her downy cradle nest 

With rosy cheek to pillow pressed, 


While soft her tender breathings lift 
The coverlet of pinken drift, 


But to a couch of chilling gloom, 

The sunlight banished from the room. 
Saviour: I cannot, cannot pray, 
Since baby went to sleep today. 

She will not waken though we weep; 
Her slumber is too still and deep, 
Nor tears nor kisses cannot warm 
Our precious baby’s sleeping form. 
Christ: help me though I cannot pray 
Since baby went to sleep today. 


Those hands that would not let me wear 
A blossom at my throat or hair, 
But pulled its petals off to see 
Why sweetness in a flower should be. 
Warm, restless hands; now waxen cold 
Clasped ’round the lily buds they hold, 
She will not stir them in this sleep 
To disarrange the trust they keep. 
Christ: help my breaking heart to pray 
Though baby went to sleep today. 
Drawn on her white feet, side by side, 
The yellow shoes with ribbons tied; 
She never will untie again 
To find their hidden treasures ten. 
Dear Christ: my heart can only pray 
Let her awake with thee today. 

—Cora A. Matson. 


+ + 


FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 
No solid food of any kind should be given toa 
‘ child until it has the larger share of its first teeth. 
Even then it must not be supposed that because a 
child has acquired its teeth, it may partake of all 
kinds of food with impunity. The digestive ap- 
paratus of a child differs so greatly from that of an 
adult in its anatomical structure, and in the char- 
acter and amount of digestive fluids, and it is by no 
means proper to allow a child to eat all kinds of 
even wholesome food which a healthy adult stomach 
can digest with impunity, to say nothing of the rich, 
highly seasoned viands, sweetmeats, and epicurian 
dishes which seldom fail to form some part of the 
blll of fare. Children are not likely to crave un- 
suitable foods unless a taste for such articles has 
been developed by indulgence in them.—Mrs. FE. 
E. Kellogg. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ‘‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.”’ 


THE SWEETEST THINGS OF EARTH. 


What are the sweetest things of earth? 
Lips that can praise a rival’s worth ; 
A fragrant rose that hides no thorn; 
Riches of gold untouched by scorn ; 
A happy little child asleep ; 
Eyes that can smile though they may weep; 
A brothe7’s cheer; a father’s praise; 
The minstrelsy of summer days; 
A heart where anger never burns ; 
A gift that looks for no returns; 
Wrong’s overthrow; pain’s quick release ; 
Dark footsteps guided into peace ; 
The light of love in lover’s eyes ; 
Age that is young as well as wise ; 
A mother’s kiss; a baby’s mirth— 
These are the sweetest things of earth. 
—Kansas City Times. 
+ + 
HOUSE NERVES. 


This is the latest name invented by medical ex- 
perts for the peculiarly depressing set of ailments 
which afflict people who stay indoors too much. 
The discovery of the novel malady is due to a jour- 
nal devoted to science, and it is a mark of unusual 


and undoubted condescension that the name or the 


disease should be so simple and so easily under- 
stood. There was nothing, as far as can be seen, to 
prevent the scientific godfathers from naming their 
child “ «wkoganglia,” or something equally terrifying 
to the unsophisticated. Merely as “ house nerves” 
we can regard the ailment with some complacency ; 
but for all that it is not a thing to be laughed at. 
All over Europe the rush of existence is playing 
havoc with our sensitive cerebro-spinal fibres. We 
recognize all the symptoms which the inventors of 
“house nerves” describe as quite common in Eng- 
land today. They are “low spirits and brooding,” 
much irritability, and a generally “morbid habit” 
of mind. ‘“ Women,” we read, especially women 
who are delicate and afraid to go out owing to the 
weather, are those who suffer most from this malady. 
They have a way of imagining that something awful 
is happening to their husbands or children when 
they are out of sight; they “conjure up accidents, 
analyze their feelings, and lose their power of will.” 


All this occurs because people are too sedentary, 
and stay at home tooconstantly. Unfortunately, a 
housewife, as her name implies, is one whose duty 
is to stay at home for a considerable portion of each 
day; and all the mischief arises from her not being 
able to tear herself away from home ties and forget 
all about them in some form of out-of-door amuse- 
ment or occupation. A woman who gets “house 
nerves’ begins to study herself, her own wants and 
ailments and loneliness, to a painful extent, until — 
we are solemnly warned — she “ is on a fair road to 
an asylum, did she but know it.’’ Journals devoted 
to medical science often indulge in these pleasant 
little predictions ; yet the reading public never ac- 
cuse their editors of suffering from “science nerves.” 
Putting aside the hint of the asylum, as both alarm- 
ist and irrelevant, we have to admit that thereisa 
great deal of truth in the idea that “all home and no 
spree makes Jill a dull she.” Not only does it make 
her dull, but it often, in the humbler walks of life at 
any rate, gives rise to that “ nagging,” which drives 
husband to the public-house or deplorable personal 
violence. There may be happy lands—say Beeotia 
or the ‘‘peasant-state’’ of Bulgaria—where nerves 
are unknown. Probably they affect the south of 
Europe less than the north, because there the cli- 
mate allows of life being passed more in the open 
air, and sunshine and ozone are great nerve tonics. 
In Russia the consumption of tea and Tolstoi leads 
inevitably to neurotic catastrophe. Nor is Europe 
the only sufferer. In no country in the world are 
human nerves exposed to greater wear and tear than 
in the United States. The combined effect of the 
negro question, unlimited candy, an addiction to 
rapid eating; iced drinks, and business hurry, are 
too powerful for any nerves not built of cast-iron to 
withstand; and thus it comes about the typical 
American is a neurotic patient long before he has 
attained to middle age. Fortunately, the disease is 
not left without a remedy, and the prescription for a 
person afflicted with “ house nerves” is a very agree- 
able one. There is no help to be got from medicine 
or doctors. All that has to be done is to pay visits 
to others, to take walks in the open air and sunshine, 
and to go in generally for gayety and innocent amuse- 
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ments. The patient is also recommended to “repress 
every morbid thought, as it arises, or expel it by 
thinking of a necessary duty.” This advice is, per- 
haps, more easily given than followed. Hundreds of 
people would be only too delighted to repress morbid 
thoughts, but the more they try to repress them 
the more morbid do they become. It is sad to think 
that not only adults, but also “imaginative children,” 
suffer from the “‘ domestic nerve,” and when such is 
the case they should be sent to “play with merry 
companions,” whose merriment, let us hope, will be 
subdued enough to spare the “house nerves” of 
other people. Of course there is nothing strikingly 
novel about the advice to try out-of-door exercise for 
morbid mental conditions ; but these “hints to those 
about to go into hysterics,” will be of use if they 
help to impress on us the fact that a good deal of the 
excitability, the irritability, and the depression which 
afflict so many nowadays are really of a nature of a 
disease and should be treated with common-sense 
remedies, instead of useless reproaches.—Calcutta 
Medical Review. 


THE HAPPY COMING YEARS. 
Hopes! dazzling hopes! ye now before me rise, 
Radiant as sunlit clustering golden-rod, 
Kindling my heart and lighting up mine eyes 
When tracing where the foot of May hath trod 
And idling musing, for my spirit hears 
The story of the happy coming years. 
Bright as the promise of a cloudless day 
Borne on the breath of rosy fingered dawn ; 
Glad as fruition and the roundelay 
And frolic dance, when night invades the lawn, 
So glad, so bright, in prospect now appears 
The glory of the happy coming years ! 
Ah! sweet and joyful as the earliest note 
Of the brown brilliant harbinger of spring, 
Or as fair summer and her songs that float 
O’er all the land, o’er peasant and o’er king. 
Methinks I hearthe music of the spheres 
And life one song through all the coming years ! 
Dear as the visions of the promised bride 
Lightéd by love, or wayworn pilgrim’s rest, 
Faithful for aye, O hopes, ye will abide 
And be fulfilled as now ye are confest : 
Yea, ad remembered joys, in spite of tears, 
Shall we recall the happy vanished years ! 
—C. P. Wilson in New York Sun. 


++ ++ + 
THE 80UL DURING SLEEP. 

In illustration of the mysterious brain or “will” 
power supposed to exist, Josiah Gilbert, in the Lon- 
don Spectator, says: “A friend of mine told me 
that it was related to him many years ago by my 
mother—the ‘ Ann Taylor’ of Original Poems, Hymns 
of Infant Minds, etc.—and that she mentioned the 
name of the family concerned. Certain circum- 
stances lead me to believe that the family referred to 
was that of the Wilkinsons, resident at Lavenham, in 
Suffolk, England. A son of this family had gone to 
America. One summer Sunday afternoon they were 


attending service and occupying a large, square pew 
near the pulpit, in what I took to be a meeting-house. 
It was hot, the door of the small building was wide 
open, and one of the party, who sat looking down the 
aisle, could see out into the meeting-house yard, 
which was shaded by tall trees. Suddenly, to his 
intense surprise, he saw the absent brother approach- 
ing through the trees, enter the chapel arbor, walk 
up the aisle, come to the very door of the pew itself, 
and lay his hand upon it, as if to take his seat 
among them. At this moment others of the family, 
sitting so that he was only then within their sight, 
saw him also, but at that same moment he vanished. 
This strange occurrence naturally raised sad fore- 
bodings, but in course of time a letter arrived from 
the subject of them of later date than that of the 
vision, and it appeared that he was still alive and 
well. He was then written to, and asked if any- 
thing peculiar had happened to him on that particu- 
lar Sunday? He replied that it was odd he should 
remember anything about a Sunday then so long 
past, but that certainly something peculiar had hap- 
pened to him that day. He had come in, over- 
powered with heat, and had thrown himself upon his 
bed, and fallen into a sound sleep, and had a strange 
dream. He found himself among the trees before 
the country chapel; service was going on; he saw 
them all, the door being open, sitting in their pew; 
he walked up the aisle, he put his hand on the pew 
door to open it, when he suddenly, to his great sur- 
prise awoke.” The question arises, ““Can sleep 
release the soul like death?” 


THE BETTER LAND. 


“T hear thee speak of the better land; 
Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 
Mother, oh, where is that radiant shore- 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs?” 
“Not there, not there, my child !” 


“Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies, 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 
“ Not there, not there, my child!” 


“Is it far away in some region old 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold,— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand,— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 
“ Not there, not there, my child ! 


“ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy, 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair -- 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For, beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child.” 
—Felicia Dorethea Hemans. 
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FINEST FOOD FLAVORINGS. 
Vanilla, Maraschino, Lemon, Mace, Nutmeg and Cinnamon. 


VANILLA, 


The Mexican vanilla bean is acknowledged as the 
best—the original. But the area where this delicious 
flavored bean grows is so small—a few narrow valleys 
in Mexico—that it would be impossible to supply the 
demand of this country alone, to say nothing about 
the European market. But there are other brands of 
vanilla, which have been recently more and more 
carefully cultivated. The most perfect of them is the 
“Bourbon,” which is grown in the French Colonies 
of the South Sea Islands. These bring a fair price 
also, and in length and appearance are next to the 
Mexican. The development of the fine aroma, the 
delicacy of the flavor, depend a good deal on the 
“curing.” The beans, or rather sheaths, grow on 
vines, which climb on trees in the valleys. They are 
gathered by the natives and cured in the sun and 
air; then afterwards tied in bundles of from eight 
to twelve ounces. Next to the Bourbon come the 
“South American” and “ Tahiti”? beans, which are 
cheaper, and more of a wild flavor. There is still 
another wild bean, called ‘“ Vanillon” which is 
gathered by the natives in South America. They are 
not bundled, however, but each is tied and wound 
with straw, to keep them from bursting open. 

They are short, thick beans, but very juicy as a 
rule, and with a stronger but rather wild flavor. As 
a substitute for vanilla, the Tonka bean has dif- 
ferent grades also. The best and the most expensive 
is the Angostura bean, which grows in Venezuela. 
The cheaper grades come from Brazil, and are called 
the “Surinams,” and the Para bean from South and 
Central America. An artificial vanilla, called Vanil- 
line, which sells at five dollars per ounce, is a com- 
pound of great strength. It has the one advantage, 
that it does not show the black spots, as the vanilla 
seeds do, but it can be used in the same way as a 
powder. 


MARASCHINO. 


Another delicate flavor, peculiar but piquant, dis- 
tilled from cherries, is the Maraschino. This sweet 
cordial is not used in baking, but makes a rather fine 


flavor for icing. It is frequently used in icings for 
angel food and small fancy cakes, “petit fours.” It 
is a heavy, colorless cordial, sweet, clear as a crystal, 
of the appearance of heavy sirup. It comes originally 
from Hungary, but is imported now frequently from 
France. It is sold and shipped in original, long- 
necked, slender bottles, each spun over with a net- 
work of some kind of seaweed or straw. Maraschino 
is also used in flavoring jellies, punches, Nesselrode 
ice cream and such fancy dishes for banquets and 
parties. 


LEMON 


Is used to a great extent both in bake shops and 
domestic kitchens. Where lemon pies are made, the 
rind should be grated off first, and mixed with a little 
sugar and water to moisten, be saved in a jar for 
future use. But where extract is used, it should 
always be kept away from the light and not allowed 
to get overheated in the.bottle. Old lemon, when 
exposed too much, turns into a flavor resembling 
turpentine more than lemon. For sponge cakes, the 
lemon is the preferred flavor; and when possible, the 
rind grated off not too deep. Only the yellow skin of 
the fruit should be used. In Europe almost all con- 
fectioners and cake bakers use lemon zest, which is 
more delicate yet and especially fine for frosting, ice 
cream and cremes. To avoid the mixing in the 
flavoring of some of the inner skin, which, in either 
lemon or orange, is very bitter, the fruit is rubbed 
with large pieces of loaf or cut sugar until all the 
deep-colored, delicate-flavored skin is rubbed into 
the sugar, which then is scraped off again into 
the mixture. 


MACE, NUTMEG, CINNAMON, 


Next to vanilla come mace and nutmeg, which are 
not so much adulterated, but should be used in very 
limited quantity. Both are of a very strong flavor, 
and a half teaspoonful is sufficient for any five-pound 
mixture. Mace is the best flavoring for pound or 
raisin cake, and for peach pies. It makes also 
a delicate combination with vanilla. Nutmeg is 
more frequently used in the kitchen, and with 
bay leaves produces an elegant aroma to most 
stews and fricassees. Cinnamon is a very deli- 
cate flavoring also, but, as not everybody is a lover 
of this spice, its use is more restricted to certain 
bakestuffs. It is commonly used together with 
ginger in molasses work and fruit cakes, but 
should be always mixed with the dry ingredients, 
as when mixed in milk, water or molasses, it often 
settles in lumps. 

One of the secrets of success in cake baking lies 
in moderate flavoring. The cookbooks that lie 
around grocery stores for free distribution will give 
recipes in which one or two spoonfuls each of three 
or four different extracts are prescribed for one 
cake. Think of it! Enough to turn one’s stomach 
into a perfume sachet, should he be forced to eat 
such a delicacy(?). 
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Picxep Up THE FAMILY LivinG Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Positions During Sleep. 

There is an important physiological meaning or 
significance in the different sleeping positions. The 
natural attitude adopted by young children when free 
to do as they please with their bodies and limbs is 
interesting. Puppies and kittens lie curled up during 
sleep just as they did before they were born. Now 
what is the natural position of babies during sleep? 
In nine cases out of ten, young children, when old 
enough to control their limbs and unfettered by 
clothing or cover, draw up their legs and bend their 
heads over in their arms. They simply resume the 
position they occupied in embryonic life. Of course 
the trouble is in too many cases that our children are 
not allowed to sleep according to their natural incli- 
nations and mothers and nurses interfere with the 
position most convenient for them. So, too, Indian 
babies are seldom allowed to sleep in the position 
they like the best. The squaw bundles the little one 
into a motionless thing and often straps the child 
tightly to a board. But if you observe how babies 
sleep in warm clinrates, where they are not bothered 
with much clothing, you will find them sleeping in 
the natural position. Whether they sleep on mats of 
grass, on the warm earth, or in hammocks, the 
children lie in the curled-up position. My attention 
was first called to this position by the negro babies 
down South. ‘lhere I often saw the negro mammy 
lay the black baby down to sleep on its stomach and 
wondered whether or not the child was comfortable. 
Since then I have found this practice common among 
mothers and nurses in Southern countries. They 
know that their young ones like to sleep in the same 
position as do many animals—that is, with the 
stomach downward and the legs and arms usually 
bent under them. After a while boys and girls of 
four or five years of age slightly change their attitude 
during sleep. They now lie on the side, face also on 
the side and with the legs drawn up, using one of the 
arms asa pillow. This is the position assumed by 
the higher orders of monkeys in their sleep. It is not 
until boys and girls grow up that they stretch out 
their limbs full length in sleep. The lower orders of 
monkeys sleep in the crouching position, with the 
head bent down upon the knee. There is one position 
during sleep that is peculiar to human beings. It is 
lying flat upon the back. No animal of its own 
choice takes such a position in sleep. One of the 
keepers at Central Park who has excellent oppor- 
tunities for watching the animals there says that he 


has never found the apes sleeping upon their backs. 
We all know the usual disagreeable results of sleep- 
ing on the back. A person in sleep will often roll 
over flat, whereupon he or she sees strange sights 
and hears odd noises. Many a time I have seen 
mothers and nurses go to the child on its back, mut- 
tering or crying in sleep, and then gently turn the 
dreamer over onthe side. The right side is preferred 
by many people, while some find the left side com- 
fortable-—A New York City Physician. 


Power of the Brain. 

The brain of mankind has been defined as a kind 
of phonographic cylinder which retains impressions 
made upon it through the medium of the senses, 
particularly through the eyes and ears. If this be 
true, memory must depend for its itensity or retentive 
qualities upon the degree of observation with which 
the record is made. 

Nor is this all. If memory’s record is kept in the 
shape of indentations upon the folds of brain matter, 
are they ever entirely effaced? In other words, do 
we really ever forget anything? May it not be that 
the inner depths of the brain memory has stored up 
recollections of things which are never again pur- 
posely turned to, perhaps, but which instantly spring 
into being and flash through the mind whenever we 
hear or see something which recalls them ? 

There are several well-known mental phenomena 
which strengthen this theory. We know that mem- 
ories often brighten during the last moments of life, 
and there are cases on record where Germans, 
French, Spaniards and others who, falling ill in this 
country years after having entirely forgotten their 
native languages, recovered and used them upon 
their death beds. 

There is a theory that in all such cases the brain 
folds have relaxed, just as do the muscles and cords 
of the limbs and body, and that by so doing they ex- 
pose to the mind’s monitor indentations (recollec- 
tions) which were long since folded up and put away 
as material that could not be of any particular use.— 
Family Doctor. 


Hygiene Where Consumptives Sleep. 

Carpets, in houses occupied by consumptive 
patients, are almost certain to become lodging places 
for tubercular bacilli. It is better to place on the 
floor rugs which are not fastened down, so that they 
may be frequently taken out of doors and exposed to 
the sun and air. Neither the floor nor the rugs 
should be swept when dry. Dust on the furniture 
should be removed by wiping with a damp cloth, and 
the cloth should be burned at once or thoroughly 
boiled before drying. 

Body and bed linen should always be boiled in the 
process of washing. The room of the patient should 
be large and sunny, and the surface of the walls 
smooth, so that dust will not become attached. The 
curtains should be of some fabric which can be 
washed in boiling water. The floor should be waxed 
or covered with oilcloth or linoleum, and, as stated 
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before, better to have mats that can be taken out of 
doors than to have carpets. 

Well persons should not sleep in a room recently 
occupied by a consumptive ; in fact, they should not 
occupy such a room at all until it is disinfected by 
washing the side walls, doors, and all woodwork, in- 
cluding furniture, with soap and water, and then 
with a solution of one to a thousand of corrosive 
sublimate; even dishes, knives, forks and spoons, 
used by consumptives should be scalded before 
being used. 

In some cities the local board of health undertakes 
to disinfect, free of charge, rooms which have been 
occupied by consumptive patients, when requested 
to do so. 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN BY THOSE WHO ARE PRE- 
DISPOSED TO CONSUMPTION. 


(1) Do not live in a damp locality, in a damp 
house, nor in a house with damp or foul cellar or 
surroundings. 

(2) Do not live in a house with defective plumb- 
ing or bad drainage. 

(3) Do not frequent crowded or badly ventilated 
assembly rooms, nor sleep in close apartments. 

(4) Adopt an out-of-doors occupation, so as to live 
in the open air. 

(5) Avoid as much as possible everything that 
tends to depress; all excesses should be avoided ; 
and keep free from anxiety and mental and physical 
overwork. 

These causes, by placing the system below par, 
render the persons less capable of resisting the 
disease (if exposed to the germs), in such a way as to 
bring about the development of consumption.—An- 
nals of Hygiene. 


Airing Rooms. 

In the cold season of the year the sleeping and 
living rooms need constant attention in order that the 
temperature may not be excessive in either direction 
and the warmth may not be at the expense of ventila- 
tion. The very young bear high temperature very 
badly, as is noticed in summer, but the very old can- 
not stand the cold, so that where there are old per- 
sons in the family the thermometer must stand at a 
slightly higher point than the usual standard, which 
is sixty-eight to seventy degrees Fahrenheit. Chil- 
dren who play on the floor feel the cold more than 
adults, and all who sit for a long time in a room may 
feel cold draughts on the floor. Old persons should 
always use footstools. All rooms, especially sleep- 
ing rooms, should be flushed out at least once a day 
with fresh air, and this is particularly necessary when 
two or more persons occupy that room. Bedrooms 
should have all windows and doors open at least an 
hour every morning, and the bed should be opened 
and the clothing thrown back or taken off and spread 
over the chairs, so that cool, fresh air can penetrate 
every part. The little sunlight that can be found in 
winter should be allowed to enter the rooms. 


From Everysopy’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


Lobsters. 

The lobster is at its best in the spring and early 
summer, when it may be used fresh from its watery 
home. Purchasers sometimes unwittingly buy the 
lobster already boiled, but they miss much that would 
be theirs if they did the cooking for themselves. The 
delicate sweetness of its meat is quickly gone. To 
boil a live lobster, fill the kettle with water and when 
this is warm place the fish in it head downward. Ex- 
perts say that this is a merciful way to kill the lob- 
ster, as it quickly smothers in the warm water, but is 
tortured by the heat if the water is boiling. Add a 
tablespoonful of salt, cover the kettle and place it on 
a quick fire. A medium-sized lobster will cook in 
twenty minutes. Plunge in cold water when done, 
and when cool enough to handle take the meat from 
the shell. To the novice this does not seem the easy 
task it really is. First break off all the claws and re- 
move the tail. Then split the body through the cen- 
ter and take out the soft, green, creamy mass which 
constitutes the liver, and the coral, so named from 
its bright-red coloring, saving both. ‘The stomach is 
under the head and this is thrown away. Cut the 
tail shell open and take out its meat in one piece. 
Split this meat open and the intestinal canal which 
runs its entire length will be found. This canal, the 
stomach and the spongy portions between the body 
and shell are not used. Crack all the claws and re- 
move their meat. 

LopsTER CUTLETS.—Two cupfuls of lobster meat, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, three-fourths of a cupful of cream or milk, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two eggs (yolks only). Chop the 
fish into small pieces, using a silver knife, and add the 
seasoning. Heat the milk to scalding, rub the butter and 
flour to a smooth paste, add this to the milk and stir until 
it thickens. Then add the beaten yolks of the eggs. 
Cook one minute and remove from the fire. Carefully add 
the lobster to this mixture and set aside to cool. When 
cold, form into balls, dip first into beaten egg and then in 
bread or cracker dust and fry in smoking hot fat. Drain 
upon soft brown paper and serve garnished with lemon. 

LorsTER BAKED.—For this dish take the same ingre- 
dients given above, but increase the milk to a cupful and 
boil the eggs hard. Mash the yolks first and add them to 
the thickened milk; then add the lobster meat. Place in 
shells, brush over the tops with a beaten egg, add a sifting 
of bread crumbs and brown in a very quick oven. 

BROILED LoBsTER —Only live lobsters are cooked in 
this way. Kill the fish by inserting a sharp knife in its 
back between the body and tail shells, severing the spinal 
cord. Split the shell the entire length of the back, remove 
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the stomach and intestinal canal, crack the large claws 
and lay the fish as flat as possible. Brush the meat with 
melted butter, season with salt and pepper, place in a 
broiler, and, with the flesh side down, broil slowly until 
of a delicate brown, twenty minutes usually sufficing. 
Turn the broiler and broil for ten minutes longer. By 
covering the broiler with an inverted roasting pan, the 
heat will be more concentrated. Serve hot, passing melted 
butter with the lobster.—Ladies’ Standard Magazine. 


A Most ‘ Dainty Dish.” 

Club men are discussing with much gusto a dish 
which was one of the features of the usual daily 
luncheon at the Merchant’s Club on Thursday. This 
dish was a tempting creation out of muskrats, pre- 
pared by that epicurean genius, Major N. S. Hill. 

Some who could not overcome the prevailing preju- 
dice against the name and peculiar smell of the live 
animal did not partake of the dish. Those who did, 
however, pronounced it a relish as delicate as any 
bird and equally as nutritious. 

It was pointed out that the muskrat was the clean- 
est of animals in its habits. Its custom of washing 
its food and its frequent baths were cited in support 
of this statement. In the old days of plantation life 
the flesh of this animal was regarded as a great treat. 

Dressed for cooking the muskrat weighs from one 
to one and one-half pounds. It may be stewed, fricas- 
seed, or broiled. In preparing the animal it is essen- 
tial to remove the skin and musk bag carefully. 
When this is properly done no evidence of its char- 
acteristic odor is to be found in the meat.—Balti- 
more Sun. 


Cooking Water. 

Few people know how to cook water. The secret 
is in putting good fresh water into a neat kettle al- 
ready quite warm, and setting the water to boiling 
quickly, and then taking it right off to use in tea, 
coffee, or other drinks, before it is spoiled. ‘To let it 
steam, simmer and evaporate until the good water is 
all in the atmosphere, and the lime and iron and 
dregs left in the kettle—bah! that is what makes a 
good many people sick, and is worse than no water 
at all. 

A critigal taste will detect at the first mouthful, if 
the nose has not already demurred and given warn- 
ing, the faintest trace of dead water in tea, coffee, 
porridge and many other items designed for the 
stomach. 


The Breakfast Table Toilet. 

It’s only a little thing in the day’s doings, but it 
tells. The woman who presides at the breakfast 
table, neat, fresh, and rosy, is fulfilling part of her 
mission in life—her lord is as much stimulated by her 
presence as the fragrant cup of Mocha which she dis- 
penses, and though seemingly absorbed in his news- 
paper as he sips his favorite beverage, in reality he 
sees every detail of the dainty toilet, knowing that it 
was made for his eyes alone, and, manlike, appreci- 


ating it all the more for that very reason !—Cincin- 
nati Tribune. 
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A “MIXED MULTITUDE” OF TRIED AND 
TRUE RECIPES. 


A FLORAL DESSERT. 

Narcissus Sponge, so named on account of its re- 
semblance to the flower narcissus, makes an excel- 
lent spring dessert, and is prepared as follows: Into 
a double boiler put one quart of milk; let come to a 
boil; and two cupfuls of sugar and one package of 
gelatine, which has already been soaked one hour in 
two cupfuls of cold water. When it is dissolved add 
the yolks of five well-beaten eggs, cook a moment, 
take from the fire, flavor with vanilla and remove to 
a cool place until it begins to set; then pour into a 
bowl and beat very light. Turn into a fancy cake 
tin, with tube in the center, and set in a cool place. 
When hardened, turn the sponge on to a fiat dish and 
fill the middle, putting a row around the base of the 
mold, with three-fourths of a quart of sweetened 
cream, flavored with vanilla, whipped light. Rose 
geranium leaves may be placed at the edge of the 
cream if desired. 


SAVORY BEEF. 

Procure three and one-half pounds of lean beef, 
chop fine; add six well-rolled crackers, three table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, four of sweet cream, three 
eggs, four teaspoonfuls of salt, two and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of black pepper, and, if desired, one 
tablespoonful of sweet marjoram and one of grated 
nutmeg. Mix all ingredients together and make into 
rolls, pressing firmly into shape. Place a roasting 
pan with four ounces fine-cut larding pork over the 
fire; fry until light brown, put in the rolls, set the 
pan in a medium-hot oven, and roast an hour and a 
half, basting with butter and water—turn when brown 
on one side. Cut in thin slices, garnish with parsley, 
and serve cold. 


This is an excellent preparation of beef, and par- 
ticularly acceptable where cold meats are desired for 
teas, luncheons or picnics. 


SALT MACKEREL WITH PREPARED BUTTER. 

Soak a good-sized mackerel, skin side up, for twelve 
hours in cold water; wash carefully, place in a large, 
deep frying pan, cover with cold water, put over the 
fire and let come to a boil; set on the back of the 
range to simmer for half an hour longer. Remove 
the fish to a hot dish, mix to a cream one-half cupful 
of butter, with pepper and lemon to suit the taste, 
add a tablespoonfui of finely chopped parsley, spread 
this over the fish and garnish with parsley greens. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

Boil two quarts of small, firm sprouts in slightly 
salted water until tender, cool and drain in a col- 
ander. Place four ounces of butter in a frying pan 
over the fire; as soon as hot put in sprouts, salt and 
pepper, and toss the pan until the sprouts are heated 
through; add chopped parsley, lemon juice, and 
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serve. Or, boil as above, drain and arrange while 
hot in a deep dish with alternate layers of grated 
parmesan cheese, salt, pepper and melted butter. 
Serve at once. 


HERB VINEGAR. 

Take a bunch of any of the sweet herbs used for 
seasoning meats, wash it thoroughly in cold water 
and cover with a quart of boiling vinegar, letting it 
remain until it becomes thoroughly impregnated with 
its flavor. Pour off the vinegar, for use, and add an- 
other quart, one bunch of good herbs being sufficient 
to flavor three quarts of vinegar. Among some of 
the well-known herbs that make an excellent table 
sauce are savory, thyme, sage, celery, mint, tarragon, 
parsley and sweet marjoram. 
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“STRICTLY FRESH.” 
Historical, Statistical and Practical Eggs. 


A statistical writer on the subject of eggs says: 
“Divide the contents of an egg chemically, and it 
will be found that the white consists chiefly of water 
(eighty-three parts of one hundred). The other seven- 
teen parts are divided between dry albumen and salts, 
of the former fifteen and a half parts, and of the latter 
one and a half parts. The yolk is composed of a very 
strong solution of albumen in which multitudes of 
minute globules of oil are held in suspension. Of 
this yolk 53-100 is water. The ordinary hen’s egg 
weighs about 1,000 grains, the white constituting 
about 600 grains, the yolk 300 and the shell roo.” 


WEIGHTS AND CHEMICAL CONTENTS OF EGGS. 

Another expert in “boiling eggs just right’’ writes 
that boiling eggs properly is one of the most difficult 
feats in cookery. There is no law which should 
govern preference, except that of our own stomachs, 
which will tell us infallibly whether we ought to eat 
them raw, hard or soft, poached, fried or boiled. A 
new laid egg requires more boiling than one not so 
fresh if you would have it of the same consistency. 
Three minutes in boiling water will cook an ordinary 
store egg, warranted fresh, so that the white will be 
set and the yolk soft. If the egg be new laid or 
larger than the average, it must be cooked longer. If 
smaller two minutes and a half will be long enough 
for it. In poaching or frying eggs, you should 
remove the core or hard albumen. That will make 
the egg far more digestible. The best way to separate 
the white from the yolk is to break the egg carefully 
in half and pour the yolk from one half shell into the 
other, holding it over a bowl, so that the white may 
drop into it. This is much more satisfactory than 
breaking the egg at one end and trying to pour out 
the white. 

EGG COOKING. 

And still another adept at cooking of the egg, 
writes in the Ladies’ Standard Magazine, interest- 
ingly of Stuffed Eggs, Cradled Eggs, Egg Toast and 
Egg Sauces. 
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Stuffed Eggs. 

Cut six hard boiled eggs in two. Take out the yolks 
and mash them fine. Add two teaspoonfuls of butter, one 
of cream, two or three drops of onion juice and salt and 
pepper to taste. Mix all thoroughly. Fill the eggs from 
the mixture and put them together. There will be a little 
filling left, to which add a well-beaten egg. Cover the 
other eggs with this last preparation and roll in cracker 
crumbs. Fry in do¢/ing lard until a light brown. 


Cradled Eggs. 

Mince very fine some cold chicken or turkey and add 
melted butter, pepper, salt, chopped parsley and two beaten 
eggs; moisten with some stock, put in a saucepan and 
place over a fire and cook about eight minutes; turn ona 
hot platter and make it smooth across the top; form a 
ridge all around, and build a fence of triangular pieces of 
toast on the outside, have ready and place in this meat bed 
as many poached or dropped eggs as it will hold, garnish 
with parsley at each end of the platter. 


Golden Toast, 

Cut bread into even pieces, toast and butter the pieces 
and moisten them with hot water. Boil six eggs hard. 
Separate the whites from the yolks; chop the whites and 
press the yolks through a colander or sieve. Make a 
white sauce, using one tablespoonful each of butter and 
flour cooked together and then add a cupful of cream or 
milk. When it is well thickened add the chopped whites 
and season with pepper and salt. Spread this mixture on 
the slices of toast and cover the top with the mashed 
yolks. Sprinkle the yolks evenly over the pieces till they 
look very yellow. Serve very hot. 


SAUCES TO SERVE WITH EGGS, 
Bechamel Sauce. 

Put three tablespoonfuls of butter into a saucepan; 
when melted add three tablespoonfuls of flour and beat 
together, add gradually one pint of stock, season with two 
sprigs of parsley, a piece of mace, one small onion, a 
bay leaf and a few peppercorns, simmer twenty minutes, 
then strain and put over the fire once more; add half a 
cupful of cream or milk, and salt to the taste. 


Cream Sauce. 

Put three tablespoonfuls of butter into a spider and 
place it over the fire. When hot, add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and stir until smooth and frothy, add gradually 
one pint of cold milk and stir until it just boils; season 
with salt and pepper and onion juice if you like it. 
Tomato Sauce. 

Cook three tablespoonfuls of butter and one slice of 
onion for five minutes, add two generous tablespoonfuls 
of flour and stir until smooth, add a scant cupful of stock ; 
stir constantly a few moments and add one pint of stewed 
tomatoes: simmer ten minutes; strain through a sieve 
and the sauce is ready to serve. 


CANNED EGGS. 

The egg output of Great Britain not being large 
enough to supply the London market, vast numbers 
of eggs are imported into England from Russia, 
Germany and the United States. The Russians 
have recently taken to canning eggs. The eggs are 
broken into the cans, which are then hermetically 
sealed and sent to London. They arrive in first-class 
condition and are as good for cooking purposes as 
eggs laid by a British hen. 
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FLOWERS.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I was so much interested in the paper entitled 
“ Flowers for the Dead,” in a copy of a recent issue 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING which has fallen into my 
hands, that I am moved to add my mite of influence 
to the admirable treatment of the subject, as given 
in your magazine. 

The ministration of flowers has its tenderest mis- 
sion in connection with the dearest ties of the fam- 
ily, when blended with affectionate remembrance 
without undue pretense. Especially so, when found 
in the chambers of the invalid; at the bedside of 
passing life ; on the casket and bier ; or when quietly 
laid where loved ones sleep “the sleep that knows 
no waking.” But the beauty and sweetness of the 
loveliest or most fragrant flowers pall on the sight 
and fade into nothingness, when accompanied by 
garish display, and when made commonplace ex- 
hibits of selfishness and vain show. Of all elements 
to be avoided in the distribution of flowers for 
the sick and the dead, that of ostentation is the 
most offensive, and empty both of good taste and 
modest virtue. 

It is from the enforced and undue prominence of 
unseemly exhibits that cause so many to shrink from 
the ordeal of vain display and show, that leads so 
many to write on the doorposts of the home, whence 
have gone out near and dear ones, “ No Flowers.” 

The mourning soul, whose whole being is neces- 
sarily absorbed by the grief of the hour, has no 
thought for a pretentious display, no sentiment of 
respect for the hard, almost brutal announcement in 
cold type, that “ The display of flowers was very 
fine,” or that ‘‘ The floral tributes were almost num- 
berless and very beautiful ;” no appreciation of the 
remark that “There were such quantities of flowers 
that a special carriage was engaged for their convey- 
ance.” The throbs of bleeding hearts cannot be 
stilled by such overdone ostentation, cannot bring 
comfort to the sad hours of mourning grief. 

An opening flower bud placed in the folded hands 
of a little one, who has gone out from its cradle, or 
little high chair, a modest bouquet of fragrant and 
beautiful bloom on the breast of a young mother; a 
carefully gathered sheaf of half-filled grain on the 
casket of a faded-out young manhood; a broken 
sickle and the fruit of a “ shock of corn fully ripe ” 
near at hand, when an aged pilgrim passes “into the 
valley of the shadow of death,” accompanied by the 
comforting words of the Man of God, “I am the 


Resurrection and the Life,” etc., are at once timely 
in conception, appropriate in design, and comforting 
in substance. 

Such as these, and only these, when appropriately 
given, modestly presented, and tastefully arranged 
are both seemly and satisfying to those who live 
the Life that Now Is, in the joyful hope of meet- 
ing again departed ones in the Life that is to 
Come. If only such could be made the rule, even 
at the expense of antagonizing the vicious siren 
of fashion, and become the order of saddened 
sick rooms, and of solemn funeral days, there would 
be few if any of the formal and chilling announce- 
ments, “ No Flowers.” &. 


FRUITS AND NUTS IN THE FAMILY. 
Eattor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


In the very useful “ Food for the Family of Man” 
series, recently given in your pages, | found much of 
interest and instruction in connection with my daily 
household duties, but was disappointed not to find 
more regarding fruits and nuts as useful and eco- 
nomical elements of family food. I have long felt 
that there has not been sufficient attention giving to 
the healthful and sustenance-giving features of fruits 
and nuts, and have recently come across two 
paragraphs of so much pertinence and value that 
{ wish to lay them before the readers of Goop 
HOvSEKEEPING. 

The first is from a prominent New York meat 
dealer, who says “ Animal food is swallowed in 
lumps. Not so with fruits and nuts; for these are 
retained in the mouth for their delicious juices, etc., 
thus giving time for a thorough mastication. Fruits 
and nuts cool the blood and refresh the system. 
They act upon the bowels, and possess the function 
of peptonization in the stomach. The original food 
of primeval man consisted of fruits and nuts only. 
The disease of obesity has increased with the more 
luxurious method of living on animal and starch 
foods. The only method of reducing this stored up 
accumulation is by eliminating from the diet all 
these starchy foods, and substituting fruits and 
nuts, with the addition of a limited amount of lean 
animal meat.” 

The second appears in print as being the remarks 
of a world-wide known and celebrated French lady, 
admired for her famous beauty until her old age, who 
left, after her death, the formula for the preserva- 
tion of her complexion. She used to eat six oranges 
three times a day and added sufficient nuts for nutri- 
ment. She was just as handsome a figure at eighty 
as she was at twenty-five. Any woman who wants to 
be beautiful, should see first of all to her diet. 
Stewed fruits and nuts should be on the table three 
times a day; also salads and those delicious cakes 
made of nuts ground to powder with eggs and fruit 
in it. If people should follow this advice, they would 
seldom take contagious diseases. 

—A Lover or HEALTH-GIvVING Foops. 
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SHAD AND SHAD ROE IN PERFECTION. 


Oh! flesh, fiesh, how art thou fishified. 
Romeo and Juliet. 


O have shad in perfection it is necessary to 
| resort to a competent and honest fish dealer. 
Impress upon him that you want a shad net- 
ted before a rain, not afterward, and pay him 
a good price for it. Then, also, use personal judg- 
ment; choose a thick fish, and if you want one of the 
finest flavor, choose a milt fish in preference to a roe. 
If you want the roes, buy them separate. This ad- 
vice will be combated by many people, but not by 
those who give the subject proper thought. The 
male of almost everything is the best eating, from 
capons and tom turkeys (both young, of course) to 
pheasants and reed birds; and especially does this 
apply to shad when the female or roe shad is caught 
ascending the fresh waters to spawn. Having se- 
cured the fish, take it the night before it is to be 
used and wipe it (not wash it, mind) with a damp 
cloth, and rub it lightly over with a mixture of four 
parts salt, one part pepper, and one part brown 
sugar. The next day wash it lightly, season it with 
pepper and salt, rub the broiler well with butter, and 
lay the shad on it over a very clear and hot fire. 
Have on the range a plate of melted butter, and as 
the shad broils, from time to time dab it with a rag 
dipped in the butter—in other words, baste it, al- 
though that scarcely expresses the idea. While the 
fish is cooking, or preferably just before, take the 
yolk of an egg, a little cayenne pepper, a teaspoonful 
of extremely fine chopped parsley, one small tea- 
spoonful of onion juice (squeezed out with a lemon 
squeezer), and the juice of about half a lemon, 
enough to give an acid taste; mix these and serve in 
a small sauce boat. When the fish is cooked, butter 
lightly and serve piping hot. Eat quickly, and let 
company manners be at a discount for fifteen min- 
utes. It is a dish for a king. 

The modern way of cooking shad roes is generally 
the cooking of vandals. At the average restaurant, 
no matter how high its reputation in other culinary 
matters, a dish of shad roes is a nightmare compared 
with what it should be. Shad roes should be a culi- 
nary dream, and this is howto catch the dream: 
Take the roes and place them in a little more water 
than will well cover them, with three rings of onion, 
two sprigs of fresh parsley, and a little pepper and 
salt, and boil all together until the roes are cooked ; 
about ten minutes. Take them from the fire, add 
one teaspoonful of genuine Worcestershire sauce 
and one teaspoonful of good mushroom catchup, and 
then cover with a plate until cold. Remove the roes 
when cold, and dry them and strain the herbs, etc. 


from the soup. Have a hot pan ready, with a very 
sharp fire under it. Place a little butter in the pan, 
dip the roes in egg and cracker dust, fry them quick- 
ly in hot butter, and when they are done put them 
on a very hot dish. Quickly dust a little flour into 
the pan, which should not have been removed from 
the fire, and, stirring all the time, pour in the soup, 
and heat it, constantly stirring until it is of the 
proper consistency. Brown it with a little brown 
sugar, and put in a little Madeira to taste. Pour this 
over the roes on a hot dish, serve quickly and eat off 
plates too hot to hold in the fingers. This is a mag- 
nificent chafing dish production, and one which will 
cover the successful cook with glory.—New York Sun. 


STEAMED SHAD ROE, 


Season a pair of shad roe with salt, white pepper 
and butter, wrap them in a doily and put them on 
the perforated tin pie plate; butter may be melted in 
the hot water dish of the chafing dish; steam six 
minutes, turn and steam a few moments longer; 
thicken the butter with fresh horse-radish and serve. 
If liked, a potato, quartered, may be steamed with 
the roe.—Thomas J. Murrey, in Twentieth Century 
Cookery. 


HALF A DOZEN DAINTY DISH RECIPES. 


CUSTARD BUNS. 


Two pounds of good bun dough; one-quarter pound 
of powdered sugar; two ounces of butter; two eggs 
or the yolks of four; a good lemon flavoring. Roll 
them out in lengths the size of the forefinger and 
coil them up in the form of a figure eight. Lay them 
on baking pans; wash them with water and egg; 
then bake them arich brown. When baked, fill each 
part of the figure eight with a good, boiled custard, on 
which sprinkle a little pink sugar. An improvement 
on these is to drop a little red currant or commercial 
fruit jellyon each before adding the custard. These 
may also be made oval, or in fact any shape fancy 
may direct, so it is a shape that will form and leave 
a well for receiving the custard. Remember these 
cannot be packed on each other without injury. 


ELLSMERE WINE CAKE, 


One pound of flour; one-quarter pound of corn- 
starch ; one-eighth of an ounce each of soda and acid; 
one-half pound of powdered sugar ; one-half pound 
of butter; six eggs; lemon and almond flavor. Sift 
the flour and cornstarch together, then sift the 
acid in the flour and put the soda in a quarter of a 
pint of milk. Cream the butter, sugar and eggs 
together, add the milk and soda; give it a stir 
around; add the flour and mix, adding what more 
milk may be needed to make it the stiffness of best 
pound cake. Add the flavor just before adding the 
flour. When mixed, spread on a level papered bak- 
ing pan, to be half an inch in thickness before bak- 
ing: bake in a steady heat. When baked and cold, 
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remove the paper; cut the cake in two equal parts; 
give it a light coating on one part, some fruit 
jelly, then a thicker coat of Charlotte russe filling ; 
place the other piece on it. Then ice it with wine 
icing and cut it up into fingers. If this is iced in 
two different colors of icing, and when cut up, placed 
on the dish in alternate colors, it makes a nice effect. 
Some will give the top a thin icing of almond paste, 
then the wine icing, in which case they should be 
called macaroon wine cake, and be cut smaller. 


ORANGE CAKE, 


One pound of powdered sugar, one pound four 
ounces of egg (without the shells), one pound two 
ounces of flour, quarter of an ounce of cream of 
tartar, sixteen ounces of carbonate of soda, egg color, 
oil of orange flavor. Beat, whisk and mix the same 
as for sponge cake. Do not add the flavor until the 
flour is wholly mixed in, also remember to sift the 
cream of tartar and soda into the flour. Use enough 
coloring to make a natural orange color. When 
mixed bake in long, oval cake tins, if you have them ; 
if not, then use the nearest to it, say a long, square 
tin. The tins should be buttered and dusted out 
with flour. When baked turn them bottom up and 
ice them all over with orange water icing, colored a 
nice orange color. An orange color may be made by 
mixing red and yellow together—usually three-fourths 
yellow and one-fourth red. 


OYSTER PATTIES. 


These make a pretty looking and good eating 
article. To make them take good puff paste, give it 
an extra roll, then roll it out into a sheet an eighth 
of an inch in thickness, and cut it up into pieces two 
and a half inches square ; lay them out on the board, 
flatten them a little in the center, then wash them 
with water and place one raw oyster on each, then 
draw the farther corner of the paste over on to the 
front corner, thus forming a triangle. Let the top 
piece stand back just a little. Wash these with egg 
and bake a nice brown in a solid heat. Make a 
small hole in the center of each before baking. For 
seasoning some use only salt, some salt and pepper, 
some salt, pepper and mace. All this must be left to 
the judgment of the workman. If mace, too much 
must not be used. A piece of veal put on top of 
each oyster would by some be considered an im- 
provement, others would prefer a small piece of salt 
pork or light pickled pork. 


BUTTER CAKES. 


To make the New York Butter Cake as served at 
quick lunches, set a sponge in the usual manner with 
water--using compressed yeast (not less than one 
cake for every quart of water); more may be used. 
Do not make the sponge too stiff. When sponge is 
ready, add as much more water as was used in the 
ponge, also adding salt the same or a little less than 
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for bread, say a quarter of an ounce to the quart. 
Break the sponge with the water, break it fine, then 
draw in the flour, and mix the same as for bread or 
roll dough. They must be kept moist. 


WILD CHERRY BARK EXTRACT. 


Take any quantity of bark, crush or bruise it, then 
put itina saucepan. Just cover it with water ; bring 
it to a boil ; then let it simmer (not boil) for an hour, 
adding hot water to just keep the bark covered; let 
it stand until cold and strain it off. Measure the 
liquor and add to it an equal quantity of ninety-five 
per cent. alcohol. Put this into a bottle, add the 
bark to it, and let it stand in a dark, cool place for 
two weeks, shaking it now and then. Then strain 
and filter. This should be added to the sirup 
according to judgment, as also the phosphate, 
remembering to make it strong enough to taste when 
the soda is added. The sirup must also be colored 
a brown red to match the cherry. Flavoring the 
sirup is a matter in which good judgment must be 
used, and the extract must be filtered very clear 
to give good results—H. C. King in the Baker’s 
Helper. 


STEAMED CLAMS. 
LITTLE NECK CLAMS. 

Wash and scrub the shells of two dozen of the 
smallest clams obtainable ;: pile them up in the center 
of the perforated pie tin after the water underneath 
is boiling ; steam them ten minutes, open them with 
an ordinary kitchen knife, and serve with nicely 
seasoned melted butter. 


SOFT CLAMS, 


This variety of the clam possesses a more distinct 
flavor than its relative, the hard clam. In preparing 
them for the table, liberal washings are necessary to 
force the clams to disgorge the sea sand they some- 
times take in while feeding. This is best done by 
placing an inverted sieve in a large dish pan, tub or 
pail, putting the clams on top of it and covering them 
with water slightly salted; changing the water once 
or twice during the three hours they are in the bath. 
—Thomas J. Murrey, in Twentieth Century Cookery. 


ESCALLOPED CLAMS, 


Take one and one-half quarts of clams out of their 
liquor with a fork, cut off and chop the hard part fine, 
set the soft part aside; then mix all with the strained 
liquor. Roll ten common-sized crackers well ; cover 
the bottom of a baking dish (buttered) with a layer 
of crumbs; then a layer of clams, with a little of their 
liquor; sprinkle over the clams some pepper, salt, 
bits of butter and grated onion very sparingly ; repeat 
layer of crumbs, and se on, having top layer crumbs 
and bits of butter; then pour over all enough milk to 
make quite soft ; bake a delicate brown, and serve hot. 
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Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOME MODERN MENUS, 
As Served in Cot, in Castle, and in Social Hall. 


A CONNECTICUT EASTER BILL OF FARE. 


BREAKFAST. 

Oranges. Broiled Ham. Radishes. 
Omelet with Parsley. Rice Croquettes. 
French Rolls. Coffee. 

DINNER. 

Clams on half shell. Lemon. 


Chicken Gumbo Soup. 
Brook Trout Fried with Salt Pork. 
Roast Capon. Brown Gravy. 
Baked Macaroni. Banana Fritters. 
Lettuce Salad. Chocolate Meringue Pudding. 


Wafers. Coffee. Cheese. 


SUNDAY NIGHT TEA. 
Toasted Sardines. Soda Biscuit. 
Lettuce and Egg Mayonnaise. 

Sponge Cake. Orange and Cocoanut Salad. 


Tea. 


A NEW YORK BOWERY MISSION DINNER. 


Prayer by a minister and a regular dinner for fifteen 
cents are the attractions at No. 19 Bowery, New York, to 
the person with an appetite. The establishment is an 
offshoot of the Bowery Mission, and furnishes breakfast 
and supper with the same elaborateness and for the same 
price as the dinner. Here is the menu for the regular 
fifteen-cent dinner : 


Soup 
Reef. Vegetable. Chicken. 
Fish. 
Fried Cod. 
Roast. 


Beef. Mutton. Pork. Lamb. Veal. 
Vegetables. 
Peas. Corn. Potatoes. 
Dessert. 


Pie. Pudding. Charlotte Russe. 
Coffee or Tea. Rolls. 


AN OCEAN STEAMER DINNER 
On Board THE R. M. S. CAMPANIA. 


Blue Point Oysters on Half Shell. 
Caviare on Toast. Bordeaux Sardines. 
Spanish Olives. 
Bisque d’Homard. Consommeé Celestine. 
Fillets of sole ala Orly. Halibut ala Provencale. 
Croquette aux Crevettes. 

Poulet Sauté aux Champignons. 
Cotellettes de Venaison aux Haricots Verts. 


Stewed Duckling with Green Peas. 


Roast Turkey with Sausage—Cranberry Sauce. 
Roast Sirloin and Ribs of Beef—Baked Potatoes— 
Horse-radish Sauce. 
Braised Sucking Pig—Currant Sauce. 
Fricandeau de veaux aux épinard. 
Brussells Sprouts. Boiled Rice. Tomato Farcie. 
Boiled, Mashed and a la Princesse Potatoes. 
Roast Pheasant—Bread Sauce. 
Salad—Lettuce and Tomatoes. 
Gelée un MaraSquin. Madelines. 
Petits Gateau de Apricots. 
“Campania” Pudding—Rum Sauce. 
Canape aux Anchois. 


Rhubarb Tart. 


Semolina Pudding. 


Glacé Panache. 
Fromage. Dessert. Tea. Café. 


THE BEST DINNER CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW EVER 
SAT DOWN TO. 


Given at Chicago during the National Presidential 
Convention of which Mr. Depew was a candidate for the 
presidential nomination. The New York delegation, 
seventy-six strong, stood solid behind him. When Satur- 
day night came, and no choice had been made, Mr. Depew 
invited the New York delegation to dine with him at 
Kinsley’s, the Delmonico of Chicago. The dinner was a 
most elaborate affair, and covers were laid for seventy-six. 
When cigars were reached, Mr. Depew arose, and in a 
most eloquent manner, withdrew his name, announcing 
that he would no longer be a candidate. The celebrated 
dinner, of which the following is a copy of the menu, 
was then served: 

Little Neck Clams. 
Amontillado. 
Cream of Green Turtle. 
Consomme Plumerey. 
Hors d’Oeuvres Varies. 
White Fish, Point Shirley. 


Cucumbers. 
Potatoes. Persillade. 
La Tour Blanche. 


Fillet of Beef, with Mushrooms. 

Potato Croquettes. Stuffed Peppers. 

Chateau la Grange. 

Sweetbreads Cheron. 
Roederer Grand Vin Sec. 
Broiled Squab. 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad. 
Ice Cream and Cake. 


Green Peas. 
Cardinal Punch. 


Cheese and Crackers. 
Liqueurs. Coffee. Cigars. 


FINEST DINNER EVER SERVED AT DELMONICO’. 


Menu of one of the best dinners ever given at Delmon- 
ico’s, by Charles Ranhoefer, for thirty years the chef of 
that noted establishment: 


Oysters. 


Soups. 
Green Turtle Royale. 
Side Dishes. 
Caviare. Windsor Canapes. Olives. 
Mousseline a la Dianna. 


Swallow’s Nest. 
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Fish. 
English Sole, with Smelts, Dauphin Style. 


Cucumbers. Fried Oysters. 


Removes. 
Saddle of Spring Lamb, Paganini. 
Peas, Flurette Style. Potatoes Gastronome. 
Entrees. 
Breast of Chicken, Alexandre Dumas. 
Asparagus Tips, with Cream. 
Terrapin a la Trenton (Boned.) 
Sherbet, Cordon Rouge. 


Roast. 


Canvasback. Truftied Squabs. 


Aspic of Pate de Foie Gras. 


Lettuce Salad. Cheese Souffle. 


Sweets. 
Mazarine of Pineapple. 
Charlotte Doria. 
Cakes. 


Figues Jelly. 
Fancy Ice Cream. 
Fruits. Bonbons. Mottoes. 
Coffee. 
Wines. 


Chateau Y quem, 1891, with the Oysters. 
Madeira, with the Soups. 
Johannisberg, with the Fish. 
Neuve Cliquot kut Blanc, 1892, with the Removes. 
Chateau Lafitte, 1878, with the Entrees. 
Romanee Couti, 1885, with the Roast. 
Veuve Cliquot kut Rose, 1889, with the Souffle. 
Cognac, Chartreuse, Kirsch, Benedictine with the Coffee. 


A QUEEN VICTORIA CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Puree of Celery a la Creme. 


Cream of Rice a I’ Indienne. 
Puree of Pheasant a la Chasseur. 
Sole Frites. 
Woodcocks a la Robert. 


Sauce aux Anchois. 
Quenelles of Fowls a !’Essence. 
Salmi of Widgeon a la Bigamade. 

Border of Rice garnished with a Puree of Pheasants. 
Filet de Boeuf. Roast Turkey a la Perigord. 
Roast Goose a ]’Anglaise. 

Faishns. 
Plum Pudding. Mince Pies a ]’Anglaise. 
Pudding a la Gotha. Pudding de Cabinet. 
Nougats de Pommes. 


Gelinottes. 


Tourte de Pommes a la Cobourg. Gelee de Citron. 


(On the sideboard :) 


Boar’s Head. Baron of Beef. Woodcock Pie. 


Wines. 
Sherry or Amotillado. Dry White Wines. 
Burgundy and Bordeaux. 
Madeira. 


Madeira. 


Champagne and Moselle. 
Malmsey. 


Port. 


Liqueurs. 
Claret. 


(Balmoral Whiskey and Apollinaris for the use of her Majesty, 
who takes nothing el<e). 


Sherry. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh, 
entertaining, anad— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IN ANAGRAM. 
Prize PuzzLe—ANSWERS. 
408. — ARTICLES OF USE IN THE SLEEPING 
ROOM AND BATH ROOM. 

The last of the series of The Household in Anagram 
proved more difficult than any of the previous ones, as 
none of the numerous answers received were correct. 

The list is as follows: 

. Quartered oak bedsteads 

Commodes. 


. Brush and comb trays. 

. Sachet bags 

Bureaus and chiffoniers. . Fdncy soaps and perfumes 
Hat boxes 


. Button hook holders. 


. Shaving soap boxes. 
Hair brushes. 
Celluloid soap boxes Perfume cases. 

. Toilet trays. Medicine chests. 

. Toothbrushes. 

. Whisk brooms, 

. Manicure sets 
Nailbrushes. 


Button hooks and shoe horns 


. Hair receivers 
Single beds 
Smelling salts 

. Dressing cases 

. Straw mattings. 

Curling tongs. . Dressing tables. 

Hairpin trays Shaving sets 

. Jewel caskets. Florida and lavender waters 

Ladies’ dressing combs. Match safes. 

. Ring mirrors. . Alcohol lamps 

Glove stretchers Hand mirrors 

. Gentlemen's comb 
Military brushes. 


. Razors and strops 


. Handkerchief cases. 
. Fancy bottles 
. Gloye cases 
. Bath tubs 
Towel racks. 


Nail powder boxes. 
. Chiropodal knives 
. Alarm clocks. . Files and polishers 
Set bowls 


. Wash cloths and sponges. 


. Cuticle knives. 

. Counterpanes and shams 
. Tolet sets. . Brush broom holders 
28. Splashers. Watch cases. 
Bureau scarfs Shaving brushes. 
Turkish bath towels. 


. Glove buttoners. 


. Bonnet brushes 
Hairpin boxes 

. Couches and bed lounges. . Cigar cases 

Folding beds. 


Wardrobes and closets 


Balms and ointments. 
. Flasks. 

Cloth brushes. 
. Night lamps 


Muslin draperies. 
6. Cuff and collar boxes 
Shoe b:gs and boxes . Wire brushes 


. Hampers 
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Voice Building and Tone Placing. 

Voice BUILDING AND TONE PLacinc.—Showing a New 
Method of Relieving Injured Vocal Cords by Tone Exer- 
cises. By H. Holbrook Curtis, Ph. B., M. D., fellow of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, etc. Cloth, 16mo, 215 
pages, profusely illustrated. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
The scope of this work is well indicated by the captions 

of its nine chapters, ‘The Origin of Music,” “The An- 

atomy and Physiology of the Larynx,” “ Respiration,” 

“The Vocal Resonators,” “Tone and Overtones,” “ The 

Registers of the Human Voice,” “ Tone Placing,” “ Voice 

Building,” and “ Voice Figures.” The author recognizes 

at the outset that “the tangled skein of theories which one 

must unravel in order to arrive at any simple conclusion 
regarding the singing voice’’ makes his endeavor an ar- 
duous one. But he endeavors to cling as closely as pos- 
sible to facts, and to make his subject scientifically satis- 
factory by the introduction of such of the elementary laws 
of sound and music as will enable the student to under- 
stand the conclusions deduced later on. Each of the 
topics is thoroughly, intelligently and candidly treated, 

and no one can peruse the volume carefully without a 

sensible enlargement of his knowledge of the wonderful 

instrument provided by nature for every human being. 


The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. 

THE Supp_y aT SAinr AGATHA’s. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. With illustrations by E. Boyd Smith and Marcia 
Oakes Wood. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 38 
pages. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


’ 


“Saint Agatha’s” was a fashionable city church, 
During the winter vacation of its pastor, its pulpit was 
“supplied ” for several months, and the story of one of 
these ‘‘supplies’’ is told by Mrs. Phelps in her best 
and most powerful vein. The invitation for the particular 
Sunday had been sent to an old country parson, whose 
characteristics are presented in a most attractive and 
touching manner; but the “ work of the Master” to which 
he was called induced a fatal illness, and devoutly he 
ejaculated, with his last utterance, “To thy hands I com- 
mit my supply!” And such a Sunday as Saint Agatha’s 
had never witnessed was the result when the mysterious 
“supply ’’ came to its pulpit. ‘ 


Venezuela. 

VENEZUELA; A Land Where It’s Always Summer. By 
William Eleroy Curtis, author of “ The Capitals of Spanish 
America,” etc. With a Map. Cloth, 12mo, 315 pages. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. 

This book is valuable, not only because it is timely, 
coming at a period when wide attention is being given to 
the land of which it treats; but because of the vast 
amount of interesting matter which it contains, and the 
excellent manner in which it is written. The history of 
Venezuela goes back almost to the first days of European 
domination in America—those bloody, brutal days, of 


which, alas, traces stillremain. The story of five centuries 
is concisely told, and in its telling the author makes an 
important addition to our historical literature. 


Trumpeter Fred. 
TRUMPETER FRED. A Story of the Plains. By Captain 
Charles King, U. S. A., author of “ Fort Frayne,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. New York and 

Chicago, F. Tennyson Neely. 

When Captain King writes a military story, one gets the 
true picture of soldier life, and the present production is 
no exception. Trumpeter Fred is a worthy character, 
admirably drawn; the shadow which falls across his 
young life is sketched in a masterly manner, and its 
passing will bring a sigh of relief from every reader; 
while the stirring events of frontier service, which form a 
brilliant setting for the special events, lend a charm which 
will hold the intense interest of young and old alike. 

A Parting and a Meeting. 

A PARTING AND A MEETING. Story. By W. D. Howells. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 99 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
Mr. Howells here gives the reading public a character- 

istic story, original in its conception, and to some extent 
in its treatment. A young couple, in love's fond dream, 
having but an hour before plighted their faith, visit a 
Shaker village. The man is converted to the method of 
life which he there finds exemplified, the engagement is 
broken, and he returns to live with “the brothers and 
sisters.” Long years afterward the once lovers meet 
again—and these are the incidents which the author 
pictures with his well-known dramatic power. 


Whist Laws. 

Wuist Laws AND WHiIstT DECISIONS; with upward of 150 
cases illustrating the Laws. Also, Remarks onthe American 
Laws of Whist, and Cases by which the Reader’s knowl- 
edge of the English Laws may be Tested by Himself. By 
Major-General A. W. Drayson, author of “The Art of 
Practical Whist.” Cloth, 182 pages. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 


It is not easy to imagine any “contingency’’ which is 
not provided for in this comprehensive collection of whist 
laws and decisions. The universal popularity of the 
game will make the demand for this small but neat volume 
a wide one. 


Sleeping Fires. 

SLEEPING Fires. By George Gissing, author of “ Eve’s Ran- 
som,” etc. Cloth, 18mo, 211 pages. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The story opens with a solitary Englishman, temporarily 
stopping in Athens. He presently encounters some of his 
countrymen, whose characteristics are fairly well sketched, 
and in time some love affairs are developed. But the 
movement is rather slow, the action not very inspiring, 
and the novel can scarcely be called one of its author’s best. 


Bill Nye’s Sparks. 
BILL Nye’s Sparks. By Edgar Wilson Nye (Bill Nye). 

Paper, 181 pages, 25 cents. New York and Chicago, F. 

Tennyson Neely. 

Some of the best things from the pen of the late “ Bill 
Nye” have been gathered into this volume, and those who 
enjoy the peculiar humor of this writer will here find a 
generous collection of the most brilliant of his writings. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow] 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of efiort znd 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department. the 
address of the journal to which Goop HousEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


MAY MUSINGS. 

Readers of Goop HousEKEEPING do not need to 
be toid that Mrs. Hester M. Poole is one of the most 
pleasing and graceful of writers. Under her charming 
treatment, even so prosaic a matter as that of a lunch- 
eon becomes entertaining; and when the subject is 
modified to ‘“‘ Novel Luncheons,” treated historically, 
descriptively and suggestively, whatever she may 
have to say will be sure of a wide reading. 


“Mrs. Greene’s Day of Liberty” is the title of an 
entertaining short story, written by Lena S. Thomp- 
son. The heroine is a usually good woman, who had 
come to imagine herself a much abused wife, and de- 
termined to teach her thoughtless husband a lesson. 


A brief, practical and suggestive paper, by E. Allan 
Payne, illustrated, shows how “ An Attractive Home,” 
exemplifying the sweetness and tranquillity of life, 
may be built at a cost of about $3,000. 


S. A. Rice writes of “ Light Housekeeping,” how 
to have it well and comfortably done. For those who 
will be interested in the details, a menu for one week 
is given, and most of the cooking required may be 
done over achafing dish or the unpretentious oil stove. 


Though it may be said that there is “nothing new 
under the sun,” Anna Churchell Carey has certainly 
disproved the assertion, so far as sandwiches are 


concerned, and in her paper entitled “some New 
Sandwiches,” she gives recipes that must be new to 
about every housekeeper, nearly all of which provide 
for the use of materials to be obtained anywhere. 


One of the most interesting articles in the number 
will be found in Margaret Blagrove Rudd's “ House- 
keeping in Foreign Lands,” which on this occasion 
deals with the habits and customs of I:aly—where 
we are surprised to find that the domestic wheels 
move very smoothly in the average family. 


“A Mother’s Lesson ” is the topic chosen by Mary 
Sweet Potter, and it is certainly a worthy lesson. 


If poisons are kept in the house at all—and some- 
thing of a poisonous nature is pretty likely to be 
found in every home —no one should fail to read and 
remember what Mary Foster Snider says regarding 
“ Poisons and Their Antidotes.” 


A. S. Brendle writes briefly but charmingly of “ The 
Ideal Family.” 


Newton Norton, whose specialty seems to be prac- 
tical papers of an educational nature, presents the 
first of a serieson “Nuts and Nut Culture.” The 
article is illustrated and will be found very readable. 


“Food and the Human Body ” is the title of an im- 
portant though rather brief article, touching the 
chemical and nutrient qualities of ordinary foods. 


Nellie Stedman White describes “My Lady’s 
Chamber,” which she would have dainty in detail, 
cozy and comfortable, modest in mien and manner. 


The first part is presented of “In and About the 
Kitchen,” by Mrs. Arthur Stanley, telling of some 
things that are and should not be, and vice versa. 


The poetical frontispiece, “ A Connecticut Valley 
‘Mount Orthodox’ Sentinel,” is by Winthrop 
Bagg. In addition the original verse includes: 
“May,” by Sarah E. Howard; “And it so Hap- 
pened,” by John Wentworth; “A May Song,” by 
Arthur E. Smith; “Shut One Door,” by Mrs. W. G. 
Wood; “Gathered Together,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“ Sleep, Soldier, Sleep,” by W. G. Park: “ Mother’s 
Room,” by Anna B. Patten; “ Decoration Day,” by 
Mary N. Robinson; “Flowers for the Dead,” by 
Rosamond E. ; “ Lilacs,” by Lallie Sterlingi; * Little 
Missy Small-size,” by S. Newell Ballard; * Children 
in the Temple of Home,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ Since 
Baby Went to Sleep To-day,” by Cora A. Matson. 
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Publishers Desk. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
ion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 


MAY, 1896. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39,41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass , where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 

Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr.H P. Hus- 
BARD, 38 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Its a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with carefully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2.00a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY. 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Page per time, $80 00 | _ F . $120.00 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67.50 | Cover 80.00 
ti reading or 
ne-quarter Page per time, 25.00 illustration, 37.50 age, 45 00 
SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 
Discounts i Months’ Contract, _1o per cent. 
Above, 12 “ 20 
Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


(a Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Building, New City. 


39, 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestive 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Culti 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 50 cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion; 
33% Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 1o inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion. 


The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, givingin each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added tothe Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 
39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


OTHERS SEE US.” 
“IF YOU SEE ITIN THE SUN IT's SO.” 
No one makes a mistake who subscribes to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—New York Sun. 
A NEW ENGLAND OPINION. 
The publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are to be congratulated on 
the fine dishes in their [New Year’s] feast.—Springfield Republican. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPINION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is altogether an ideal magazine for the 
housekeeper, and merits its wide popularity.—San Francisco Hotel 
Gazette. 

AMONG THE EXCELLENT PERIODICALS OF THE LAND. 

Goopv HouSEKEEPING opens up bright uponthe new year. It deals 
in all living questions that interests the occupants of the American 
Home by practical and entertaining methods. It is among the excel- 
lent periodicals of the land.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE MAGAZINE WANTED FOR SELF, WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


There is no such a combination of excellent matter, to my knowl- 
edge, published in any other magazine. It is the magasine that 
I want on my library table—for myself, for my wife, for my children.— 
Editor Adams County Independent, Littlestown, Pa. 


AN ENVIABLE PLACE AMONG THE BEST MONTHLIES. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is oneof those periodicals that steadily holds 
its own, and it hasa firm hold on an eaviable place among the best 
of the monthlies. In the current number there are very valuable 
contributions from the most popular of writers.— Buffalo Commercial. 


ALWAYS LIVES UP TO ITS PROMISES. 


Goop HovusEKEEPING for 1896 promises afi unusually good bill of 
fare, and that publication always lives up toits promises. Ladies who 
once enjoy its monthly visits want to have them continued. It has 
no superior in its class, and itis high class. The family reading is 
hardly complete without this valuable publication—The West- 
borough Chronotype. 

OF POSITIVE MERIT. 

Goop HovSEKEEPING does not limit its activities, as some publica- 
tions thinking themselves of its class, and certain departments in 
those of larger growth, by a literal and narrow adherence to the daily 
routine of recipes for sick and well, for cooking and marketing, cutting 
and making, and mending, and all the thousand and one little cares 
of domestic life. It treats the home as an institution worthy the 
most serious consideration, the broadest development, and the most 
careful thought by the individual and by the social organization. 
Goopv HovusEKEEPING enters upon thenew year with a number of 
distinct and well-defined individuality, not only of positive merit, but 
suggesting power and prosperity for itself,and benefits to the public 
at large for along time to come —Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING, 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, KINDLY SAY YOU SAW THEIR ADVERTISEMENT IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a sympton which threatens danger unless 
it is speedily overcome. It indicates an 
impoverished condition of the blood, which, 
when pure and full of vitality carries life 
and vigor to the muscles and organs of the 
body. Purify and enrich the blood with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and that tired feeling 
will disappear and sickness will be averted. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. 


All druggists. 25c. 


Chosen by the 
Government 


The War Department pro- 
poses to test the Bicycle 
thoroughly for army use, 
and recently advertised for 
proposals for furnishing five 
bicycles for the purpose. 
Result: Bids from $50 to 
$85 each for other machines; 
our bid of $100 each for 
Columbias, their invariable 
price. And the Government selected 


¢ 


Bicycles 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


The experts who made the choice decided that Columbias 
were worth every dollar of the S100 asked for them. If 
YOU are willing to pay #100 for a bicycle why be con- 
tent with anything but a Columbia ? 


The handsome Art Catalogue that tells of Columbia 
and Hartford Bicycles is free from any Columbia 
agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Shoe: Dressins: 


Tee most reliable dressing on the market, and more of 
trown’s French Dressing is seld throughout the world 


any Ask your dealer for it, and accept 
no itete 
BROWN'S, ‘FRENCH DRESSING. 
READ’S 


“ODORLESS” REFRIGERATOR. 


(Trade Mark.) 


ONE DISH 
WON'T 
TASTE OF 
ANOTHER! 
A GREAT 
ICE 
SAVER! 


room, keeping it, or 
rather crowding it, 
with all kinds of 
materials. ] tind that 
the ventilation is o 
perfect that even the 
milk and butter are 
not contaminated by 
foods with odors. Of 
course, | have been 
using this refrigerator 
for a year without 
scrubbing or scald 


Patented in the United States and Canada. ing it.” 


If your dealer has not got it write to 


THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
We will see that you get one. Catalogues free. 


Mrs S. T. Rorer 
says: *I amusinga 
retrigerator of this 
make in my school- 
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Goop HousEKEEPINe. May 
eae But yet I often think my boy is living, 
Fu giti Ve Verse 2 As living as my other children are, 
When good-night kisses I all round am giving, 
=< iis ve I keep one for him, tho’ he is so far. 
Can a mere grave divide 
THE AFTERGLOW. Me from him—though he died ? 
’Tis a witching time when the sun has set : 4 ‘ 
And the cattle homeward go, So, while I come and plant it o’er with daisies, 
Across the meadows, dewy wet, ( Nothing but childish daisies all year round), 
In the twilight afterglow, Continually God’s hand the curtain raises, 
falta ever all the lend And I can hear his merry voice’s sound, 
As the softly fading light, And feel him at my side— 
Like the lingering clasp of a friendly hand, My little boy that died. — 
Bids the old world “good night.” Sea —Miss Muloch. 
A nameless something fills the air SPRING HERALDED. 
That seems to promise rest 
: Oh! the sunshine told the bluebird 
E’en as the roseate Western skies Ge 
Ghee From the woodland’s sheltered nook ; 
So hope the mind’s horizon dyes 
And it babbled all the way 
nd troubles flee away. - As it ran to tell the river 
In that mystic time, when day and night Of the coming of the May. 
Mingle and meet as one, : 
When they seem to pause in their restless flight eee cae _ 
At the gates of the setting sun, a 
Then th id s heuatiedbentts ‘eard’ 4 That the tender buds were swelling 
And the bee shook off its torpor, 
Is a giory that never a painter's hand Andi h * 
Was given skill to show. oe read each gauzy wing 
As it flew to tell the flowers 
All nature seems to wear a smile Of the coming of the spring. 
Beneath that witching spell, 
And fancies bright our minds beguile Then each flower told its neighbor 
That tongue nor pen may tell. And each neighbor told its friend, 
Life is a symphony divine, That the stormy days were over 
That no discord doth know th 
In that tangled woof of shade and shine, _ a a 
The twilight afterglow. And the birds began to sing— 
And the land grew bright with gladness 
Each life will have its afterglow, At the coming of the spring. 
And in that hour so dread, —S. Q. Lapius. 


When those who softly come and go 
Shall whisper “ He is dead,” 
May the light of kindly actions done 
Illumine mem'ry’s sky, 
And clothe the path of our last sun 
With immortality. 
— Chicago Record. 


MY LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 


Look at his pretty face for just one minute! 

His braided frock and dainty buttoned shoes; 
His firm-shut hand, the favorite plaything in it— 
Then tell me, mothers, was't not hard to lose 
And miss him from my side— 

My little boy that died? 


How many another boy as dear and charming, 
His father’s hope, his mother’s one delight, 
Slips thro’ strange sickness, all fear disarming, 
And lives a long, long life in parents’ sight? 

Mine was so short a pride, 
And then—my poor boy died. 


I see him rocking on his wooden charger, 
I hear him pattering through the house all day: 
I watch his great blue eyes grow large and larger, 
Listening to stories, whether grave or gay, 
Told at the bright fireside, 
So dark now, since he died. 


WANTING, 


The new year has brought back the same old blooms, 
The daisies forthe leas, 
The bluebells sweet, and the cowslips’ plumes, 
And the pale anemones, 
And again with the golden fires of spring 
The woods and groves are bright, 
And the same old songs the blackbirds sing 
In the apple orchards white. 


And the dawns are bright and the eves are fair 
As e’er in the days of old, 

And the fragrant hawthorn scents the air, 
And the gorse is of burnished gold, 

And the wind has come o’er the southern seas 
From shores where the nereids play, 

And as of old do the brigand bees 
On their clover blossoms stray. 


There's an amber sea in the far-off west, 
Where the hills and the sunset meet, 
And the hymn of the throstle by its nest 
Is tender and clear and sweet, 
And I wait and watch, as in days of yore, 
By the ivied trysting tree, 
But, ah, never, never, never more 
Can my sweetheart come to me! 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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VIEWS AT MAGNOLIA, NEAR MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 


Made by the 
"INGFIELD PHOTO-EnGRavine Co., Springfleld, Mass. 
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Illustration by Permission of Leslie’s Weekly. 
Copyright. Arkell Weekly Company. 


The Battle Ship “Massachasetts.” 


A NEW ENGLAND “QUEEN OF THE SEA.” 


“ Rocked in the cradle of the deep,” 
She boldly wins with pride of birth, 
A proud behest to hold and keep, 
Of genuine Massachusetts worth. 


As to our glorious Commonwealth, 
Of honorable, enduring name, 

Let’s wish her namesake all good health, 
Long years, brave deeds and coming fame. 


May her broad cradle gently rock, 
Her Nation’s banner ne’er be furled, 
At the command of battle’s shock, 
Before a greedy, gaping world. 


May her starry flags float gallantly, 
As do our stars on Jand and lea, 
Her tars fight well and valiantly, 
For their fair “‘ Mistress of the Sea.” 


Like Massachusetts “ Ship of State,”’ 
Let our new “ Battle Ship” go forth, 
In search of glorious deeds and great, 


Wherever found, East, West, South, North. 


As she sails on, let every throat, 
From mountains wild, to Bay State shore, 


Shout words of cheer to the bonny boat, 


Flying her flags wide waters o’er. 


As “ Massachusetts, there she stands,” 
So Massachusetts, there she goes, 
And let the name in many lands 
Be honored by both friends and foes. 


Up with her flags to greatest height, 
Out with her guns of largest size, 
As her presence passes out of sight, 
To other lands, ‘neath other skies. 


Staunch is the State that gives her name, 
Strong as our bold New England rocks, 

She goes with freedom’s light aflame, 
Prepared for peace or battle shocks. 


Above her decks, through coming time, 
Forever float her banners free, 

Fair emblems of our faith sublime, 
In Massachusetts’ “‘ Queen of the Sea.’ 
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